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[Begin Tape 1 - Side 1 (A)] 

TN: I’m Tom Nicolopulos. Today is March the 17th, 1989. I was employed by the 

[California] State Conciliation Service from 1948 to 1976. 

AB: I was very much interested in your telling me about how you got started in the 

mediation work. You felt that some of it stemmed from your father having a 
boardinghouse in which laborers lived, and you heard a lot of conversations - 1 
wondered if you would talk about that a bit. 

TN: Yes. First of all, my father’s boardinghouse was located in South San Francisco - that’s 

the community south of San Francisco - it was a small community when I was growing 
up: some six thousand - but it really was the “smokestack community.” There were all 
kinds of plants there: steel mills, macaroni factories, marble works, paint companies, 
etcetera. So this is the setting in which my father’s workingman’s boardinghouse - the 
so-called Oxford Hotel - no allusion to the university, but we used to feel that that was 
quite a prestigious name! [Laughs] And when I was a teenager - and also my younger 
brother Gus several years younger than myself - our father, you might say, put us to 
serve an apprenticeship in the boardinghouse, and not necessarily out of economic 
necessity. Because my father was a small entrepreneur and had a fairly successful steam 
laundry business and I’m sure the cash flow would have been sufficient [laughing] to find 
or to pay help. But being an immigrant, a Greek immigrant, they felt that work was good 
for people. It was, in other words, work built character, etcetera. And as a matter of fact, 
when we were turned over as so-called apprentices - I’m using that tenn loosely, we 
were boys - we’d peel potatoes, swept the floors, waited on the boarders, swabbed floors, 
etcetera. And the so-called manager was Uncle John and he used to remind us, repeating 
the words of a Greek proverb with some scatological meaning, the rewards of industry 
and the penalties of sloth in a sanitized English version - something along the lines of, 
“He who gets up in the morning finds the shiny buck. He who ‘sleeps in’ in the morning 
wallows in slimy muck.” Now that’s the English sanitized version. 

At the time, I and my brother Gus were serving our so-called apprenticeship was about 
1930 or maybe a little bit before and our apprenticeship lasted throughout the so-called 
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depression years. My father - the Oxford Hotel - there were many boarders that came 
from many states in the union: Maine, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Mississippi, etcetera - 
and in addition, there were quite a few people from foreign countries: Greece, Belgium, 
Portugal - so actually, among the fifty or sixty boarders, this was quite a mixed group of 
native Americans from various states of the union and also so-called “foreigners” from 
overseas. They were English, and Irish, and German - and I mentioned Portuguese - and 
so, in serving them as boys, and I might also say that without a salary - no salary from 
our father. But, at the same time we had a very good source of income because, from the 
boarders who were working at a job, they’d always remember us on payday with fifty 
cents or so. And also, we could get an odd dime or a nickel for running uptown to get 
some medicine or to get some blood-sucking leeches for ones that got into brawls and 
had puffed eyes. So actually, although we did not receive an actual salary, we did have a 
fairly good source of income from the boarders. After dinner, the so-called lobby - which 
was a very, very small room; probably the size of this room - my brother and I would 
listen to the tales of the boarders. And we’d hear about many things. We’d hear - as 
many of them had been veterans of World War I - we used to hear about their exploits. 
And incidentally, there were veterans from quite a few of the belligerent armies and 
many were, of course, American veterans, but we had some that had served in the 
Gennan army, some in the Austro-Hungarian army, and some in the British army - and 
on the war stories, regardless of where they came from, we got the general notion that 
war was a terrible thing. It was not a glamorous experience! And this came from the 
experiences of all these people in the various armies. 

Then, of course, at one point - this was a time when there was a system of free 
transportation in this country: riding the rods, riding the freight cars. And of course, we 
would know exactly what the best routes were and where the train towns were and where 
the railroad “bulls” were the toughest and to watch out [laughs] for the police. So in a 
sense - and of course we heard many things: dialogues and debates on questions like 
whether or not alcohol ages [laughing] - many things from these people, and of course 
some of them were, um, had higher education and quite a few were just common, 
working-class people. So we had an exposure to quite a range. Of course, as we went on 
later in life we had to sift out some of the things we had heard! So from that exposure, I 
became interested, you might say, in the working man: his problems and what he did and 
where he came from and what kind of a life he was leading, etcetera. And there were 
some - although that particular time - this was a little bit before the coming in of the CIO 
and the organization of industrial unions - but there were people that belonged to various 
craft unions and now I’m pretty sure there were some that carried a red card that probably 
belonged to the IWW [Industrial Workers of the World]. [Laughs] There was a sprinkling 
of you might call radical agitators and of course there was also some more conservative, 
and so there would be quite a debate about the issues of the day. 

AB: Do you remember any particular strike that was going on where there was quite a 

debate going on? 
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TN: Well, actually, the first really big strike was the Waterfront Strike and the General Strike 

of 1934. 

AB: Did some of the people who lived there [the boardinghouse], were they waterfront 

people? 

TN: Some of them - yes - some of them did work on the waterfront or in allied industries that 

were connected with the waterfront. That’s true. And, of course, that was quite a subject 
and I get the feeling that the great majority of them were in favor of what was going on 
and there was a minority, of course, that was more conservative in views and some that 
would say that IWW stood for “I won’t work”! [Laughs] There was that element, too - 
but there was quite a mixture. But I would say that the first really big strike - and of 
course I heard things about the 1919 - the wave of strikes in that period - and some of 
the people had taken place in the steel strike, the railroad strike, etcetera. But you know, 
they’d just talk about that. But the first real strike that you might say I experienced was 
the ‘34 General Strike and the Waterfront Strike. 

AB: Well, when the violence began to occur - how did you feel about it personally? Did 

you have - 

TN: Well, I’ve always in my life have been anti-violence. But somehow, I probably never 

thought about it or rationalized it but I would say that I was sympathetic with the - my 
sympathies lay with the people that were being beaten up! [Laughs] By the police, 
etcetera. 

AB: Was there any - did any of the labor leaders come to the Oxford Hotel? 

TN: Not any that I recall, any labor leaders, no. 

AB: For discussion groups or to organize? 

TN: Oh, no, no, no, no. There was nothing in any fonnal way but it certainly was a cauldron 

of dialogue and activity. And, of course, later when in ‘36 or so - ‘37 I believe - I - well, 
as a result of being an apprentice or a boy in a workingman’s boardinghouse, I naturally 
became very much acquainted with everyone that was working wherever they were 
working. 

AB: Where were most of the jobs, here? They came from other parts of the country -- 

TN: Well, there were the packing houses - Swift - originally was called the Western Meat 

Company. There was a big packinghouse of Swift, there was a packinghouse of the 
Virden’s, there was a Bethlehem Steel Company, there was a Western Pipe and Steel 
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Company, there was an Enterprise Foundry, there was a Fuller Paint [laughing] I mean it 
just - there was a macaroni factory. It was quite a - although the town was - I suppose 
that if one were to count all the people that lived there it would far exceed - when there 
were working - sometimes during the depression - but there were so many factories there 
that even during the depression it was always possible for someone to find a day’s work 
here or there. But it was a miserable thing, I mean - And of course, there were some that 
had, you know, steady jobs. But - at periods, certain periods there - most of them just 
had to scrounge around for a day’s work at the wool pullery or somewhere. 

AB: How did they manage to pay their rent? What was the rent? 

TN: Well, [laughs] for room and board - and I must say the rooms were quite monastic; they 

were heatless - but the food was gargantuan. Good food. And the rate was seven dollars a 
week. Now, actually, seven dollars a week wasn’t bad for - 

AB: Three meals a day? 

TN: Oh, yes. Three meals a day. 

AB: Seven days a week? 

TN: Seven days a week and the food, as I say, was gargantuan. Of course, in those days food 

- good food - was relatively cheap. [Laughs] As a matter of fact, later on when I went to 
college in Berkeley, I really felt deprived leaving such a place where there was food on 
the table. 

AB: Now, who was in charge of the kitchen? 

TN: Well, there was a procession of cooks. We had many different cooks that came and went, 

but your question about where did people get seven dollars. A lot of them did not get 
seven dollars, but through an accident - my father was a small entrepreneur and he had 
one of the two steam laundries in northern San Mateo County. So the steam, actually, 
even in the depression days, washing had to be done! Hospitals, schools - there was a lot 
to be done, so there were periods there where actually the cash flow from my father’s 
laundry - which enjoyed kind of a monopolistic position in the economy there - actually 
sustained not only his own family, with six children, his wife, himself, but also possibly 
forty or fifty boarders who couldn’t pay their rent because - or, you know, paid as much 
as they could. And my father was quite touched when years later, during World War II, 
several - two or three - came back to pay him what they owed him and he was quite 
surprised that some crumbs came back from loaves he might have cast upon the waters! 
Well that’s - and I’m not saying - 

AB: The relationships that he had then - trusting. 
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TN: Oh yes. Well, I don’t know if it’s trust - you’re probably familiar with some old folk 

immigrant ways of immigrants, etcetera - and I don’t think anybody was ever tossed out 
for non-payment of rent. So it was a combination of - as I say, it was very lucky and for 
that reason our family really did not suffer any privation during the depression. We never 
missed a meal, you know, because of this situation through pure accident that my father 
had this monopoly business and the money flowed in and of course he was able to get 
credit and so on. And so things just kept on rolling along. 

AB: It sounds a little bit more than accident; it’s thought. You know - and a credit to his 

ability to see what was going on. 

TN: Well - possibly so - I mean - but I think, probably, his attitude was probably conditioned 

by the fact that he was born a posthumous orphan. In other words, his father had died 
after he was born and he was orphaned at an early age and raised by people, and the 
Greek immigrants were - and actually, Greek Americans today - are sort of conservative 
in their general outlook on society. I mean, they believe in individualism and so on. But I 
think because my father really never had his own family, in a sense it was a blessing 
because he was divested of all the - you know - families are good things but they also 
can be very confining and I think that - I don’t know if I’m correct or not - but I think 
this might have been a factor of his general view towards society. You know - at least, 
that’s my belief. I’ve heard other Greek- American kids remark about my father, “Oh, 

Gee. Your father was a liberal.” In terms of- because they - the mores in the Greek 
society - were so community that you couldn’t do this and you couldn’t do that, etcetera. 
And I think his so-called “liberalism” probably related to the fact that he was an orphan 
and came to this country and didn’t have the baggage, you might say, of family! [Laughs] 

AB: So, now - you were going to high school in South San Francisco? 

TN: That’s correct. Yes. That’s right. And, actually, when I think about it I was 

simultaneously living in two homes and living with two families. 

AB: How so? 

TN: Well, my mother and father lived in a flat above the laundry, which is only a few blocks 

away. I would go there to get my shirts and so on and that was my Greek home. But 
then, when I was living in the Oxford Hotel that was my American home. And of course, 
my Greek family was my blood family and the boarders were also my family - another 
family! And this resulted in the fact that my parents, as most Greek immigrants didn’t 
think very much about frivolous things like American sports - I mean, especially team 
sports. They thought, you know, football, and baseball, and basketball were sort of 
unnecessary things. Well, my brother Gus, who was a better athlete than I was, never felt 
badly that our father and mother never came to the games because the boarders came! 
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[Laughs] So we had five or six boarders that faithfully would come to the basketball 
games and at the breakfast table in the morning there would be discussion about what we 
did, etcetera. [Laughs] So actually, I think about, really, simultaneously, I had - I was a 
member of two families and I lived in two homes simultaneously. 

AB: You had a nice support system. 

TN: Well I’m not support [laughs] in a sense it was, yeah. 

AB: Well, support in the sense you wanted to be an American, too - and you got that 

from the boarders- and then, the other was bringing in some of the customs of - 

TN: Well I don’t kn ow - I would put it this way: I wanted to be what I thought I was. 

AB: Which was? 

TN: Me. I didn’t, you know, I was living here and I didn’t necessarily put a label “American” 

or “Greek.” I never thought of it in that sense, but I was aware of the fact that after all this 
was America and I suppose you couldn’t get away from that. But I never consciously 
thought about whether I was being Greek or American. I just thought I was being me! 
[Laughs] 

AB: The only thing is that you sense that some of the things you liked, like sports, were 

not whole-heartedly condoned at home -- 

TN: Yes, but then my other family condoned these things! [Laughing] 

AB: Yes, that’s right. 

TN: So I was okay! 

AB: You were lucky! 

TN: I guess so. In that sense, I was. Yes. And in 1936 I was, I think, a freshman at the 

University of California at Berkeley. In the summer, I felt I had to find a job to - 
although my father would give me “X” dollars— 

AB: Your father paid for your — 

TN: Well, in those days - I mean, we were very lucky, in a sense that the so-called tuition was 

only twenty-six dollars a half year. In other words, for fifty-two dollars a year you could 
get into the university, that is, if you had the grades and so on. And actually, even in 
those times it was fairly easy to rustle up even fifty-two dollars! I mean, that’s one dollar 
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a week! And I got into the cooperative boarding house - there was a cooperative 
boarding house because at that time there was no housing; there was only - I believe - 
one student housing for men outside of the fraternities and sororities. But I think Bowles 
Hall was the only place that housed, and the rest of the students lived in boardinghouses. 
And I think in those days they charged about twenty-five or thirty dollars a month for 
room and board, but at the co-op houses, you could get board and room for seventeen 
dollars and fifty cents. A month. [Laughs] So - but, still, I felt - you know - that I should 
make some money. And of course, my being acquainted with all these workers - it really 
paid off. You know, they always could put in a good word, “a nice lad here”, “a 
deserving lad going to the university,” and someone at the Oxford Hotel that was in a 
position of a foremen passed the word along to the Western Pipe and Steel Company, 
which at that time was a steel fabrication plant making pipes and tanks and so on. 

And so I got a job there and earned money during the summer and actually the summer of 
’36 - for some reason - was not a bad year. There was plenty of work coming in; the 
plant was making pipes for the Hetch Hetchy Water System - six feet in diameter pipes, 
you know, to haul water. So actually, then I became in involved with, actually, the life of 
the workingman in the plant. Not only hearing about it, but actually experiencing what 
the worker went through - and although I had a job, in those days, even then, you were 
lucky enough to get the employment office to give you a badge - Western Pipe and Steel 
Company. Now that didn’t necessarily mean that you had work. You had a badge, which 
entitled you to come in in the morning and wait in the shape-up line to see - [laughing] to 
see whether or not the foreman had work for anybody. And the foreman would select so 
and so and so to come in. And your time began when you punched in, which might have 
been nine thirty or ten o’clock. But it was a good thing to have a badge, because then at 
least you had the opportunity of being in the shape-up. I mean: if you didn’t have a badge 
- in other words, they already had your record and the badge, and if there was work for 
you and if you were selected by the foremen, well - you went in - and of course, if- 
there were different kinds of foremen - and a lot of them were, I would say, sympathetic 
to someone going to college and they would sort of make work for you. But there were 
others who would tell you to punch out at two thirty when the work was finished in the 
plant! 

So there was a variety of foremen that were sympathetic, not only to college students but 
the workers. So then I discovered, because of my high school Spanish, I became very 
friendly with a bunch of Spanish-speaking - mostly Mexicans - and I was surprised. I 
always thought Mexicans - here, see, the stereotype you have - Mexicans worked on 
section gangs on the railroad on the tracks. Well, here were Mexicans that were contrary 
to the stereotype who were actually journeymen boilermakers! Journeymen who had 
worked on the Mexican railroads and the railroads in Texas! So anyhow - I began to 
notice - well, even before there was a previous situation where I was quite thrown aback 
by a Jewish man named Kaplan who was a foundry worker. Now, the only Jews I knew 
was Mr. Barkhoff and Mr. Price who ran the furniture store! I never thought that a Jew 
would be an actual factory worker [laughing], I guess that’s the stereotypes that we - 
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well, anyhow - certainly when I became friendly with these journeymen - and they were 
real journeymen - and of course, in a sense, I suppose I was the - their - I don’t know, 
they looked upon me as the Anglo leader you might say - [laughs]. [Tape ends here and 
interview is interrupted.] 


[End of Tape 1, Side 1 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 1, Side 2 (B)] 

TN: In ‘37 the Steelworkers Organizing Committee, as it was called then, did some very 

heavy organizing at the steel mill - the Bethlehem Steel, the Western Pipe - which was a 
steel fabrication factory - and the foundries and - and I must say that almost everyone 
that was working there became a member of the Steelworkers Organizing Committee. 
And of course, I became a member and of course in those days people would proudly 
wear their dues button. When they used to pay their monthly dues, I mean - 

AB: What were the dues? 

TN: Oh I don’t know, a dollar, two dollars or something, I mean, Some - I’ve forgotten - 

some very - but still in terms of it - and actually - there was a small cadre of the old - I 
think they called themselves the International Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers 

- which was sort of a - it wasn’t an industrial union, sort of the higher class steelworkers 
that was active in the ‘20s, and I think they had some good strikes and it was just about 
two or three of those that really were the nucleus for organizing the industrial union and 
that was - I thought that was kind of an anomaly; that these people - as a matter of fact, 
the local took on the number of the old - have you ever heard of the International 
Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers? This was kind of a union of the upper- 
classes in the steel industry. 

AB: What do you mean upper classes? 

TN: Well, I mean, of the more skilled workmen - I mean, the more, you know, the so-called 

aristocracy of - and, in the old days, the old number of the lodge was 1069, 1 believe - 
and so when they became active in the Steelworkers Organizing Committee, it was still 
1069. And of course there was no idea of a contract. Yet. But at the same time, there was 
a feeling of solidarity - and actually, even though there was not a collective bargaining 
contract, the mere existence of an organization got conditions. For example, the company 
unilaterally raised the minimum pay from fifty cents to sixty cents an hour for helpers. 
Well, actually, a ten-cent increase was a twenty percent increase! You know: it was quite 

- so you got the feeling that being organized got you something. No demands were made, 
necessarily. I mean this was just the beginning of the organization phase - and you know, 
of course there were - and then somehow, I guess to counter the organization the 
employers would make these concessions to, and then of course you would hear 
harangues on company time about the benefits of belonging to the company 
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representation plan versus the radicals, etcetera. But that didn’t do much good! And at 
that time - a little while later - I even had - you know, when you’re young you don’t 
have much sense and you stick your head into many lions’ jaws and somehow it doesn’t 
get snapped off! But on the basis of my school Spanish I used to write Spanish leaflets, 
you know, summoning the workers to the fraternal hall for mass meetings. And once I 
think I even dared to write a leaflet in Italian! [Laughing] Which I didn’t - 

AB: But you - this was just a summer job for you? 

TN: Yes. 

AB: But you were able to become so active in the union? 

TN: Well, after all, my activity in the union was, you know, paying my dues and consorting 

with the Spanish-speaking journeymen and then writing leaflets for the union - but this - 
I was not any paid figure anyway - I was just a union member, you know, doing what 
union members did at that time and I was just doing that. I didn’t even think about it - I 
was just doing what seemed to be natural. I thought I knew a little bit of Spanish and they 
needed somebody to turn out a leaflet so - I don’t know how grammatically correct it 
was! But it was well understood. So that was how I gradually got more involved with the 
working man and also how I came in contact with unions and that was my evolution. So, 
where do we go from there? From here? 

AB: Well, you’re going to graduate college aren’t you? 

TN: Ah yes, graduate from college, yeah, sure. 

AB: And what was your major? 

TN: Well, I kind of regret this - looking back on it - I was fundamentally lazy and I followed 

the lines of least resistance and I don’t think a person should really follow the lines of 
least resistance. Growing up in a multi-lingual atmosphere, which South City was, in 
addition to being a smokestack town, it was really a town where the minorities were the 
majority and where all kinds of languages were spoken: Italian, French, Portuguese, 
etcetera. And as a matter of fact, at an early age I think a person is not conscious that a 
different language is being spoken. For example, like if you wanted to play or ask where 
Mondo was, an Italian boy, you just knew that when you saw his mother that the right 
words to say were “dove [sta] Mondo?” You were not conscious of the fact that it was a 
foreign language. You just knew that those were the words to express that person! 
[Laughs] So actually, because of being “steeped,” you might say, in language I took the 
lines of least resistance and started to major in Spanish. Which was easy for me for a 
while. But then I thought - well, two things: I thought I might go into teaching and in my 
junior year I started to get courses in education. I became so discouraged by the dryness 
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of the professors at that time - as a matter of fact, Haviland Hall had a - I call it a chalky 
smell that turned me off completely from following - going along and teaching. And I 
guess it was just an accident, because in other fields most of the professors were very 
interesting, very challenging, and I loved to go to lectures and I never would skip a class 
until I got into the [School of] Education, sadly to say. 

So then I thought, well, maybe I’ll try to get into the Foreign Service. So I studied 
political science. Actually, living in South City and also in the Oxford Hotel and coming 
into contact with diverse people from different states and places, I was interested in 
geography and history, you know, where people came from and history and so on. So I 
was - I graduated in ‘39 and - without a job - I must say that I just crawled through with 
a “Gentleman’s C” at the University of California. I was not a great scholar at the end 
there - and the questions of trying to find a job. Well, I saw an ad one time that - I think 
it was the Roma Wine Company in San Francisco needed an export clerk with a 
knowledge of Spanish so I went and I was not hired because in all the years of Spanish at 
the University, there’s one word - a very important in the wine industry which I never 
heard and that was the word for a label. A wine label. After all that time. Crucial word in 
the wine industry! Well, I found out later - and I remember to this day that the word for 
label in Spanish is “etiqueta” and I failed to get the job because I’d never heard the word 
etiqueta. But I don’t hold the university responsible because, although I never earned a 
single penny for my knowledge of Spanish I’ve had a hell of a lot of fun with Spanish my 
whole life, you know, in various ways! So anyhow I took the Foreign Service 
Examination and when I got in the examination room in San Francisco in the Federal 
Building and I looked around and I could see that I was in very deep water. I mean 
people there, years older than I, from Princeton and Harvard and so on. Four days of 
examinations in commercial law and international law and languages and so on. Well, 
anyhow, I didn’t pass and in a sense that was a blessing because if I had gotten into the 
Foreign Service I probably would have been among those that sold out [and lost] China 
some years later! [Faughs] 

So I just scrounged around in Berkeley doing odd jobs, finding a way to sort of keep alive 
in Berkeley - wash dishes, etcetera, for a meal - and 1940 was a real bad year. Real bad 
year. I mean it was very hard to find a steady job. And then in the beginning of 1941 I got 
a phone call that the Western Pipe and Steel Company needed an employment clerk and 
this was just before America got into the - Pearl Harbor, etcetera - and the steel 
fabrication plant at that time was also building some cargo ships; it was expanding. And 
because of my experience in the summers with the techniques of fabrication, etcetera, the 
employment manager thought of me as a likely person to hire as a clerk! So I was very 
grateful — I’m telling you - to get a job at a hundred and ten dollars a month as an 
employment clerk. Mr. Hart was the manager. The employment manager felt that I would 
be a suitable person - and sure enough, I was, because I had gone through three summers 
working in the fabrication shop and knew something about the operations - what was 
done to steel - so I worked there and of course Pearl Harbor came in December and of 
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course the operation expanded. I mean, they were making ships for war at that time so 
they got into heavy production and hiring more people and so on. So then I was - a funny 
thing - when I was earning a hundred and ten dollars a month my ambition was: someday 
I hope I can make a hundred and fifty dollars a month. I will have had it made with a 
hundred and fifty dollars a months because I’ll be able to have a suit, be able to have a 
car, date a gal on Saturday night - on a hundred and fifty dollars a month. 

Well, anyhow - as the yard expanded and I was elevated too, my responsibilities - you 
know - became larger, and elevated to the post of assistant personnel manager. The term 
in those days “industrial relations manager” was not common - it was assistant personnel 
manager and so as a very young squirt - I mean looking back on it you can tell the times 
made things possible. You know, maybe today there are twenty-three year old kids 
having high-power jobs in computers and so on, but for fairly young I was given - and 
this was great experience, to have this responsibility, because as assistant personnel 
manager I was in charge of the personnel department in the absence of my boss, which 
would usually be almost every day when he would leave for the Burlingame Country 
Club for lunch and tell me, “Tom, if you need me you know where I am.” So I was in 
nominally in charge of the - it was quite a big department: Safety Department, Rationing 
Department, etcetera. But my specific responsibility was in charge of handling 
grievances. And there were plenty of grievances with all the unions at that time, and there 
were quite a few: the boilermakers, the ship fitters, the steamfitters, the teamsters, the 
stage riggers, the shipwrights - and not so much grievances as the term pertained to the 
contract, because the master contract was negotiated by the Association of Shipyards, but 
I think at one time there must have been possibly twelve or thirteen thousand people 
working in the yard. And there were all kinds of problems: rationing and - so that was 
good experience. And fortunately, my boss was - and I really appreciated this very much 
- he really let me attend and be the management member of lots of tripartite tribunals and 
this was very good experience to be - I wasn’t aware of what I was doing, but 
nevertheless, I gained a lot of experience and I also met a lot of, well, I met all the union 
representatives, of all the unions. And of course, working in this period and also in an 
attitude where the management - at least on the West Coast shipyards - with the 
exception of Bethlehem Steel, was non-confrontational with labor. You understand that? 
There was a non-confrontational milieu and I want to stress that - because I think that’s 
very important. And so, in a sense I got my experience in management in a non- 
confrontational milieu where the effort was, you know, the war effort and everything - 
and so then it was very important to keep everybody working and to finding people to 
work, and if somebody was fired from one department, you didn’t throw them out of the 
plant; you tried to find him some other spot. This was very important: taking care of the 
myriad of problems that arose: giving them rationing stamps, food stamps and all kinds 
of things like that. So this was a good opportunity to be immersed in that, from the point 
of view that I became acquainted with what goes on in trying to be in some kind of a 
responsible position in a large organization, and then also being in charge, you might say, 
of handling the grievances. I used to hate to come into work in the morning; there would 
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be about forty people lined up out of my office with all kinds of different kinds of 
problems! [Laughs] So that was good experience. 

AB: During this time when you were working with personnel were you also a member of 

the union? 

TN: Oh no. Oh no. I was not a member of any union. I was an employee of management, but I 

want to stress in a period when management was non-confrontational - which doesn’t 
occur all the time! [Laughs] 

AB: No, it doesn’t! It formed your style! 

TN: Yeah. Right, right. Exactly. Toward the - and also one of the - when I was at Berkeley, 

naturally we had to register for the draft and there again is something that is just an 
accident - a lottery. Like my wife, who I was dating, was sure that I would get an early - 
that I would be number one to be drafted! As it turns out, I was number - you know they 
have order numbers, the order in which you were drafted. I was something like three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty. And of course in a place like Berkeley, it was just 
filled with young people of military age! And the custom then was that each draft board 
would have to have its quota. Well, actually a person with a high number in a draft board 
in Berkeley was a heck of a lot better than having a high number in a small town! So 
consequently my number didn’t come up for a long time, you know, because they had a 
system where they would say - it was supposed to be fair and I guess it was fair - that 
each draft board, the Selective Service would tell this draft board, “You’ve got to send 
fifty recruits.” And they would be sent for examination in the order of the number in 
which they were selected. Well, it was pure luck that - I’ve forgotten the order number! 

AB: How old were you there now? 

TN: Well, by then I was twenty-four. Twenty-four, yeah. So, again, that’s, as I say, that’s a 

lottery - a help I suppose - and my number came up and I felt very uncomfortable - as a 
matter of fact, I had several opportunities to - because we also - in my position I came 
into contact with all kinds of government agencies: Naval Intelligence, and the FBI, and 
so on - and I had several opportunities to go into the Naval Intelligence but the plant 
wouldn’t let me go because I was “important for the war effort,” so to speak. And I’d feel 
very uncomfortable because, although I didn’t want to go - I was married at that time and 
I wasn’t in any hurry to get to the trenches, but at the same time I felt awkward, and I felt 
especially awkward - one of my responsibilities was, every six months, going to the 
Selective Service in Sacramento and taking all the records and I must say that I was the 
beneficiary of really two women who worked under me who never got along with each 
other. One was named Clarisse, a gal from down Texas way, and another Italian gal, 
Athesia [?] and these two women were in charge of compiling the records - having a pile 
of records of everybody in the plant in terms of their age and what they were doing, what 
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their experience was - and every six months I would go to the Selective Service in 
Sacramento and the Selective Service would go down every name to see who would be 
deferred and who would not be deferred on the basis of their skills and so on. So I never 
felt comfortable about that aspect of the job. 

But then, eventually, when the time came my number was up and - this was toward the 
end of the war - and I figured, well, I don’t want to go in the Army for a lot of reasons. I 
don’t even know - and it used to bother me - especially in view of the war stories - I’d 
heard about war and so on from these veterans of World War 1. 1 definitely was not the 
militaristic type, and especially in those years too, the mood on the campus was anti- 
militant, military. Well there was the ROTC, but Hitler was marching in Austria and 
Czechoslovakia and so on - the civil war in Spain - Japan was invading China and so on 
so - but for some reason, in military science, which everybody had to take freshman, they 
pointed me out as a very good pupil and it bothered me to get good grades in military 
science because I didn’t [laughs] you know in addition to marching around, you’d have to 
go to class and they’d give you war game problems, you know, and I was complemented 
by the - and that really bothered me because I did not want to be a soldier at all. Well, 
anyhow - I didn’t want to go in the Anny. So I thought: maybe I’ll try to go in the 
Merchant Marine as an alternative. And so I had no problem because there was a great 
need at that time. There was, as a matter of fact, the call went out that anybody that was 
serving in the - there had been so many losses in Allied shipping at that time of the war, 
that the word went out to draft boards that anybody serving in the Merchant Marine was 
just like being in the Armed Services. In other words, there was a critical point in the war 
where actually the American ships were being su nk and there was a great demand for 
crews. So I thought: fine - and I had no problem. There was a need and also I knew Ed 
Rainbow who was the business agent of the Boilermakers union at that time - I asked 
him, “Could you write a nice letter to Harry Lundeberg of the SUP?’ “Oh, gladly.” 

Excuse me [bell rings]. 

I still have the letter that my good friend Ed Rainbow - incidentally, he was quite a 
Business Agent in Boilermakers Local 6 is a full Cherokee Indian and he had been a 
boilermaker in World War I and then he was the business agent in World War II of Local 
6 and I recall that he gave me a nice letter to Harry Lundeberg, who was then Secretary 
of the Sailors Union of the Pacific [Sailors Union]. I recall the day I went down to the 
Sailors Union on Clay Street, I believe, and I handed my letter to the dispatcher there, he 
let me in - and there was Harry Lundeberg with his white hat on - I remember the scene 
to this day - with a pile of bank notes, counting money, dues money, on the table. And he 
looked at my letter and didn’t say anything. He just said, “O.K.,” Harry Lundeberg. He 
says, “Take this to the dispatcher.” And then, eventually I got on a ship and - although 
there was a time in the war where I didn’t get a chance to see the eyes of the enemy I did 
hear his gunfire. I got that close! But the Philippines - MacArthur had already landed on 
Leyte and - but there still was some mop-up work - 
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AB: That’s where you went in the war? 

TN: Yeah. Went to the Philippines and then, also, then from the Philippines we, oh, we felt: 

“Boy! We’re going home now.” So we had orders to go to Hollandia, New Guinea, for 
orders to where we were going. Well, we went there and well - we are going to New 
Zealand! “Oh my God, what in the world are we gonna do in New Zealand?” I mean 
that’s way down. Well, it turns out, it was a good reason. We were picking up food for 
stockpiling in the Philippines preparatory to the invasion of Japan. That’s - and at that 
time there were not many ships sailing in those seas and we were one of the few ships - 
oh there must have been others - but we went to New Zealand and loaded up all kind of 
cheese and meat and were just chuck-full of foods. And while in New Zealand - I think 
we were there three weeks - became interested talking to some of the longshoremen, the 
“watersiders” there. They invited me to their homes and they told me something about 
the country and I got kind of interested. You know: “What makes this place tick?” And of 
course. I’d heard that New Zealand was a land that experimented in social things and was 
a land of no strikes and so on, so the combination - I had a pleasant time in New Zealand. 
Three weeks meeting the people there - 

AB: This was what year? 

TN: In ‘45. Then we came back to the Philippines. But - I remember this, and if I ever was a 

peacenik you might say, this really confirmed me to be a peacenik. In August, we were 
coming back to the Philippines - we were off the coast of New Guinea when the radio 
told us that the atom bomb had been dropped. And I’ll never forget the impression it had 
on that crew: Here was a liberty ship, young and old, black and white, from every part of 
the country - middle West - everywhere - New York - and when we first heard the news 
- oh boy! Great joy! We’re going to be going home! But after that, nobody would talk to 
each other for days, and you had the unspoken feeling that something terrible had 
happened. I mean dropping the bomb, you know. And that had quite - I don’t consider 
myself a religious person, but that really was a religious experience. I mean, to sense that 
unspoken thing from such a wide - you know, there were young - [Recording breaks off] 

[End of Tape 1, Side 2 (B)] 

[Begin Tape 2, Side 3 (A)] 


AB: I can tell from the way you’re talking that this had tremendous impact on you, even 

TN: Yes. Yes, it did, because as you say it was a group experience but it was really a 

universal group. I mean, considering, you know, I guess - I don’t know how many crew 
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members they had, maybe forty crew members in the three departments: the deck and the 
engine room and the steward’s department - and as I say, there were not too many blacks, 
but there were a few blacks in the steward’s department, of course! And there were kids, 
farm boys, from Idaho - incidentally they were some of the best sailors! Fann boys really 
were! And then there was the armed guard, you know they had an anned guard. I’ll never 
forget that feeling - many days of silence. You know, everybody just went about his 
watch and didn’t say anything. That was really - very - you know just - “yep” “nup.” So, 
that was quite a - so, since that time it’s confirmed my being a [peacenik?]. 

Well, we got back to the Philippines and bringing food from New Zealand was also a 
benefit; the war was over and the harbors were loaded with ammunition ships. Well, the 
war was over; there was no need to load ammunition ships, and so the crews of the 
ammunition ships just laid in the harbor for months. Nobody - food, that was something 
else! They unloaded the food ship fast! Because the conditions in the Philippines then 
were very bad. Very bad. So we were lucky that we had a load of food and they unloaded 
us. That was a first priority. Get that food off! So we got unloaded and then we picked up 
a detachment of Marines that we took to Pearl Harbor, Honolulu, and then we came into 
San Francisco in October. That was luck, too - being on a ship carrying food when the 
war’s over - and what ammunition we had, as a matter of fact, all of our vessels, the 
anned guard - you know, the Liberty Ships had two guns fore and aft and they had an 
anned guard - and the ammunition, well, the war was over, they just dumped the shells 
overboard. Over the side! No need for - . We got home in October. So, by that time, my 
wife had a child that was bom while I was in the Philippines and I figured, well, I have to 
go to work and I thought, well, maybe I’ll get - for some reason - for a reason, I didn’t 
want to go back to management - and it was not ideological. I mean, I had seen what the 
higher officials had gone through in the so-called Crystal Palace and I didn’t like the life. 

I didn’t want to spend a lifetime in the Crystal Palace. You understand what I’m saying? 
People who worked - and I’m not condemning this specific company, but I just had an 
allergy to the system. 

So, by wanting to go into union work wasn’t necessarily motivated by being for a union, 
but I had seen - because, actually, in my position, I - and my boss was very good to me, I 
went to all the parties, and I really was exposed to the quote “good life” of the higher 
echelons: all their parties and so on, and saw quite a few people who had been with the 
company for years but who were drawing their pay but were utterly functionless. That 
was terrible. Terrible. I could sense a terrible thing - of getting your pay but really not 
doing anything meaningful. So, and actually, I could have gone back, you know, because 
I had good credentials from my boss and the Metal Trades Association and I knew people 
and I could have gotten some kind of a - even back with the same company, but I was - 
I’d become allergic from what I had seen and experienced and I felt that I didn’t want to 
spent my life ending up that way. As I say, it’s not necessarily anti-management it was 
just sort of an aspect of the system, you might say. 
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So, among the many union leaders I knew - personal acquaintances - were the 
Teamsters. And so, incidentally, before I left Western Pipe I had a couple of months there 
not doing anything - and actually, I got another management job through the Teamsters! 
Everybody knew I was, you know, leaving the job and so on, and so one day a Teamster 
official I’d become acquainted with says, “Oh, we understand you’re leaving the 
company. How’d you like to work for the Pacific Can Company?” I said, “Not bad.” I 
said, “How can I get in there?” He says, “Oh, just see so-and-so. He used to be an usher 
at the Wigwam Theater in San Francisco and I was the big boss there. Just see him and 
tell him Joe sent you whatever.” And so I got the job at Pacific Can through the 
Teamsters union without applying or making any application or asking anybody for a job. 
I mean, somebody actually came to me! So I worked as personnel manager at the Pacific 
Can Company of San Francisco, which manufactured cans. 

AB: For food? 

TN: Yeah, yeah. For food and so on. So anyhow that was small potatoes after my shipyard 

experience. I mean - 

AB: Because you didn’t have as many people working? 

TN: Oh, no there was a couple hundred, but I mean the problems were not, you know, that 

great in scope. 

AB: What was the management attitude toward unions then? 

TN: Oh, actually, the - oddly enough, the union contract was with the so-called production 

machinists of the IAM, and the International Association of Machinists was a pretty 
militant organization and they had quite a shop steward system there and I would say that 
management would accede to almost all their demands on grievances and so on. So it was 
a different atmosphere but I would say that in that time, especially - five forgotten the 
number of that lodge - 1327 - there was a fellow named Tony Ballerini who was the 
business agent of that. I don’t think it was as militant as Fodge 68 under Harry Hook and 
Ed Dillon - it was a very - Fodge 68 - was really a very militant union. I don’t know if 
you have heard of Harry Hook and Ed Dillon, but just to digress a bit - I’d met Harry 
Hook and Ed Dillon, of course, in the shipyard days and they were not among, but were 
really true-blue unionists in a sense. Not to denigrate the other ones, but they had 
something more than, say, business unionism, you know, because I mean they were really 
interested in unionism and we used to have a - one of the things we had to do once a year 
- my boss had to entertain the business agents, take them to John’s Rendezvous and give 
them a dinner, and drinks and so on. Well, Harry Hook and Ed Dillon would never accept 
the invitation. They would say, “Well, Tom, thanks but we hope you understand that we 
can’t accept.” And they were the only ones who never accepted management’s wining 
and dining. Now I’m not running down the other business agents, because there were 
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some good people there, too. I mean I don’t want to dismiss them all as entirely business- 
union oriented. It was kind of a mix. 

So at the end of - this is a digression, but - at the end of the war, about 1946, there was a 
big strike, machinists’ strike, in the area and essentially the unions, the brothers, ganged 
up with the employers to throw Harry Hook and Ed Dillon out. Take away a contract. 
And they were effective. And so then when Harry Hook and Ed Dillon had - they were 
“routed out” - they were received into the steelworkers’ union as Lodge 168. Well, there 
wasn’t much going on, although, actually, in the East Bay there was - the machinists on 
the East Bay belonged to the Steelworkers’ International, the CIO. And of course, during 
wartime the AF of L machinists Lodge 68 had very good relationships with the CIO 
1304, 1 thi nk it was. So the CIO took them in and gave them a charter and sort of kept 
them going and nothing much happened. 

Years later, when I was working in the Conciliation Service, Ed been involved in some 
labor disputes and somehow my name was in the press or on TV or something, and one 
day I got a call from Harry Hook. I hadn’t seen him or talked to him in years and he said, 
“Tom, I saw your name” - or something - and he says: “I wonder if I can come and talk 
to you about a problem.” I said: “Sure, Harry - I mean, I kind of [unintelligible]. So his 
problem was that he had been taken back into the Machinists’ Union but he - they were 
not giving him his pension because they were not giving him credit for the time he was 
with the CIO, so in effect he was in a position where his former brothers welcomed him 
back into the union but he was not - and he belonged to the IAM since he was an 
apprentice way back in 1916 and nearly lacked - a few years for a miserable - you know, 
I don’t know what the pension was - and so he tried to get his pension through the union, 
etcetera, and I helped him refer to some lawyers and so on, and then they said, “Well, 
wait until the International Convention and we’ll - you know, your grievance will be 
taken up as a special thing.” And so the International Convention takes place and Harry 
Hook - is still not given his - 

AB: Harry Hook what? 

TN: He still doesn’t get his pension. And I found out - a horrible thing. I was down in San 

Jose, and I was having lunch with Jimmy LeBlanc who retired as a business agent in the 
Machinists union down there and Ed done a lot of work with the Machinists union there. 
And so, in the lunch I just mentioned - I said, “That’s a hell of thing you guys did to 
Harry Hook” I said, “You know, not giving him — ” He says, “What do you mean?” I 
said, “Well, he brought his claim before the Grievance Committee in the International 
and he got turned down” He said, “What are you talking about? I was one of three 
members and it never came before us!” Jimmy LeBlanc was one of three members on the 
committee that was supposed to - [laughs]. Gee, then I was in possession of knowledge 
that I - I didn’t want to call Harry and tell him what I knew, you know, that his appeal 
had never been brought before the body as he’d been told! And so I talked to his wife one 
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time and apparently he found out through other channels what had happened. Fortunately, 
I didn’t have to tell him. But he died pretty soon and that was a sad, sad - 

AB: But what happened? Who prevented him from going to the - 

TN: Well, I don’t think any specific person prevented it. I think that any number of things 

could have happened. I mean, maybe somebody, or some group, felt that they could get it 
through some special channels. Now this happens in life, not only in unions but other 
things. “Leave it to me” - you know! I don’t think that it was out of malice - I think he 
was just a victim of, you know, many years had passed, and probably the people in 
charge felt they had some better avenue or something and it didn’t pan out! I really 
believe that was the case. And that was a sad thing, you know, to see a person who had 
devoted so many years of his life - 

AB: So let’s see if I get this correctly - 

TN : I’m sorry if I’m just skipping over things - 

AB: No, this is important, too. So his claim was supposed to have been brought up by the 

union to this committee - 

TN: Correct, correct. 

AB: - they did not do that- 

TN: It was not - actually, as I say, by chance I was having lunch with one of the three - and 

they called it some special committee of- and the International Convention only met 
once every four years - and I was just having lunch with Jimmy LeBlanc who was 
retiring from the Machinists union, and just happened to mention, you know, that this 
was - and I used stronger language - that this was a lousy deal - because I had a 
relationship there and I could express myself and I felt that it was a lousy deal! 

AB: At that point, nothing could have been done? 

TN: Oh, no. No, I mean - because he’d have to wait four years for another- 

AB: Another four years- 

TN: And so on - so anyhow, that’s - well, that is a very sad story and as I say, I don’t know 

what the real reason was, and I don’t think people did it out of malice, but I think - like it 
recalls the story of a good friend of mine who died a couple of months ago; came from 
Greece in 1939 and came to Los Angeles and as a newly arrived Greek he gets a traffic 
ticket. So he has to appear in court. So another Greek, hearing of his plight, says, “Leave 
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it to me,” and goes into the court and tries to tell the judge: “Well, my friend just came 
from Greece”, etcetera - and the judge says, “Twenty dollars!” So: “Leave it to me!”; 
famous last words, you know? Good intentions! I suspect something like that. That’s 
something - because I can’t conceive of anybody at that time having any ill feelings - but 
I’m sure it was a result of some - either some official felt - and many times we are 
tempted; that we know a shortcut, a better way, and somehow we don’t realize - so I 
really feel that, absent any other information, that this - and I’m sure Jimmy LeBlanc was 
not lying to me, because I had a good relationship with him and he was surprised that I 
mentioned it. And I was surprised that I was talking to one of the three members of the 
committee that was supposed to review this. Well, anyhow, skipping over - 

AB: So now you’ve come back from the war - 

TN: Right, and I don’t want to go back into management. So I want to see if I can get in some 

kind of a union job. And so I went to some Teamster official - I forgot his name - and he 
says, “Oh. Sure.” He gave me a letter of introduction - at that time, Mathew Tobriner was 
associated with a person named Lazarus and they were lawyers for the Teamsters union 
and of course, Mathew Tobriner later on became [California] Supreme Court Justice - 
one of the [California] Supreme Court Justices! So I went to see Matt Tobriner and, you 
know: sure they have a job for me. Well, when they told me what the job was I didn’t 
want to take it because this was the time when the Teamsters was involved with a 
jurisdictional battle with the UCAPAWA [United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and 
Allied Workers of America] for the canneries. They were - the canneries were organized 
by UCAPAWA - United Packinghouse - and whatever it was, which was in the CIO at 
that time, and the Teamsters union were raiding them! So my job would have been - my 
exposure to the union would have been to go out into a jurisdictional dispute! Well, I 
didn’t look upon that as a very auspicious entry into the labor movement, although this is 

- you know - the stuff of labor; there were jurisdictional - somehow, I didn’t want to get 
in - and it wasn’t - I knew UCAPAWA - and actually it wasn’t that I was in favor of 
UCAPAWA or against the Teamsters; I simply did not want to get into a union job in that 

- with that kind of an assignment! Period! 

So, then I had to work, and I worked a couple months for the Marine Corps Depot 
Supplies in the Training Department there and then I applied to the Education System in 
San Francisco as a substitute teacher. There was a great demand for substitute teachers 
because the war was just about over and they had a need of many - because all the 
younger teachers were still in the service and the older teachers were breaking down! 

And it was very easy. All I had to do was go to the Bay Bridge Terminal - at that time the 
electric trains ran - and I’d call up the Board of Education and they would dispatch me. 
They’d say: “Go to Lowell High School today”; “Go to Balboa” - and so for several 
months there I was a substitute teacher in the system of - I think it was nine dollars a day, 
which wasn’t bad - so I taught, actually, some long-term substitutions; Spanish, Italian, 
every conceivable subject. And of course - and I think there was - at Lowell High 
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School, Mr. Stevens was the principal there, offered me a long-term substitution in Latin. 
Well, I mean: I couldn’t fake it! I said, “No.” But I enjoyed the so-called “one night 
stands.” You know, it was great going into a classroom and for a week or a day you have 
a chance to try out some of your things and it’s not heavy, so I liked that. Especially 
going to different schools - I remember one time, I went to a girls’ high school. There 
used to be a girls’ high school out on Geary Street that was just for girls. Only girls went. 
And at that time there were quite a few Oriental girls and I was supposed to be their 
instructor in English. Well, anyhow, I arrived at the girls’ high school with all them 
whistling at me - [Laughs] So I ran into another man, the only man, and I asked him a 
question. I said: “By the way - where does one eat lunch around this place?” He said, 
sotto voce, “In the boiler room.” [Laughs] 

AB: [Laughs] 

TN: So that was a good experience! A fun experience. And it was kind of a “lark” in a sense 

because being a substitute you weren’t committed but - and you had the freedom to try 
out, for example, in some of the Spanish classes - I’d experiment around with clipping 
out articles from the Mexican paper La Opinion - 1 don’t know if you’re familiar with it 

- I think it’s still printed now; Spanish language newspaper printed in Los Angeles. Big 
circulation, La Opinion. So I’d clip out articles from La Opinion about news items and 
give them to the class. You know - if it was somebody who was interested in athletics, I 
would clip a story about a baseball game and they would become interested. After all the 
word for baseball is “heAho/”! You know? And I supposed one could “horse around,” 
you might say. 

AB: You were a creative teacher! 

TN: Well - I - creative teacher - and I remember one time I went to Galileo High School and 

- Italian. Oh the class was very happy because here was coming somebody that didn’t 
know any Italian at all. They were shocked when I knew just enough Italian to - 
[laughing] for one day! Well, then I saw an ad for an apprenticeship consultant, a civil 
service job and it paid three hundred dollars a month. That sounded pretty good: three 
hundred dollars a month! So I - well, I knew something about apprenticeship from my 
involvement with Western Pipe and Steel and I took the examination and I passed - 
although I was very lucky there, too. Most of the people taking the examination had 
veteran’s preference, had served in the Anned Forces, and the Merchant Marine - I didn’t 
have veteran’s preference. Well, it turns out that there were thirty two jobs and I got the 
thirty-second job. [Laughs] And so I get into the Division of Apprenticeship and the chief 
was quite a colorful character named Archie J. Mooney. Now, he was not related to Tom 
Mooney but many people thought - the similarity of names - have you ever heard of 
Archie J. Mooney? 

AB: No. 
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TN: Quite a character! He was born up in Humboldt County in the lumber industry and, you 

know, got union experience there. Then he went down to Los Angeles and he, at one 
time, he was running for the City Council in Los Angeles at the time that the McNamara 
boys blew up the LA Times he was running on the Socialist ticket! Well, Archie got out of 
town after that fracas! Then he became active in the Carpenters union - millmen - and 
then he got involved in some kind of labor trouble in the 20’s during the so-called 
“American Plan.” You’ve heard of the American Plan - well, this was a movement where 
employers were mounting an anti-union campaign - and as a result of some squabble 
there he served time in San Quentin. And Archie Mooney’s the only civil servant I ever 
heard of who served time - and he never hid it! You know - I don’t know how long he 
was in San Quentin, a year or so - and he never tried to hide it, but he was the only civil 
bureaucrat in a high position who had served time in San Quentin. I don’t think there was 
anybody - and he was quite a character and in 1945 or six - it was a time when the G.I. 
Bill got into motion and the veterans had to get schooling and some training. So that was 
a big program and one quality Archie Mooney had that I wish I had - he had some kind 
of a quality of looking into the future and seeing what’s ahead; jut a foresight. And then 
he hired thirty-two originally - it must have been about forty so-called agents or 
apprenticeship consultants like myself - worked with apprenticeship committees and so 
on, developing on-the-job training programs - and Archie was really far out for that - he 
hired women! Unheard of in those days! To hire a woman in such a position? I mean he 
had a couple of women! And blacks! Unheard of! As a matter of fact, the black that they 
hired, Wilfred Wilson got picked up in Los Angeles driving a state car under the 
assumption by the police: what is a black doing driving a state car? 

Well, anyhow, Archie was quite a guy and he did a lot of good work in apprenticeship 
and he really developed one of the best on-the-job training programs in the United States 
and actually saved the government millions of dollars. Archie J. Mooney was the Chief of 
the Division of Apprenticeship which was and is a unit of the State Department of 
Industrial Relations. After the war, there was a big apprenticeship and on-the-job training 
program and Archie Mooney ran one of the best programs in the United States and saved 
the government scads and millions of dollars in this way: as you know, apprenticeship 
programs, the apprentice starts at some percentage of the journeyman’s wage - fifty, and 
works his way up - well, Archie instituted, for the on-the-job training, which was not the 
same way in other states in the union. I think possibly only one other state, maybe New 
York, was on this system. But Archie required on-the-job training program that the 
apprentice - I think at that time a veteran was entitled to a maximum of a hundred and 
twenty dollars or ninety dollars a month - well, if a person was taken onto an O.J.T. 
program, after time passed, the employer would raise the pay and the benefits the 
government had to pay would lessen. You see, the principle was - in other states, 
veterans got the full amount of benefit from the government, whatever it was: a hundred 
and twenty dollars or so - so that was - aside from running a very good program -Archie 
did save the government millions and millions of dollars. In other words, he transferred 
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over to the on-the-job training program the apprenticeship principal of the employer 
paying more because the person is theoretically becoming more skilled. Well, Archie 
Mooney was a great believer in industrial democracy and I know that in staff meetings he 
used to say, over and over again, that he was a believer in industrial democracy, locally 
applied. [Tape cuts off] 


[End of Tape II, Side 3 (A)] 
[Begin Tape II, Side 4 (B)] 


TN: [Conversation resumes from other side] Right after World War II there were quite a - it 

was quite a rash of strikes and labor disturbances and the Congress thought they should 
do something about it and they amended the National Labor Relations Board, the original 
Wagner Act, amended it with the so-called Taft-Hartley Act and there were some 
significant amendments. Some of them I don’t have to go into, but it altered the original 
Wagner in some significant ways - 

AB: Now the Wagner Act was passed- 

TN: Well, now, here, again - probably 1935 or ‘36 but it was not declared constitutional until 

about ‘37, 1 think the Supreme Court declared it and essentially this gave - set up a 
procedure whereby employees could join unions - and also, I think, at that time the law 
provided that any employers that committed so-called “unfair labor practices” could be 
punished. The workers could be protected. But nevertheless, the Taft-Hartley law 
changed that significantly - and, more importantly as it relates to mediation, the old 
United States Conciliation Service - a federal agency - used to be in the U.S. Department 
of Labor and it - when legislators, Congressmen, were considering changing the law they 
thought that it might be better to put the mediation agency into a separate department 
because they felt the U.S. Conciliation Service was too pro - identified with labor and so 
they set up a separate agency called the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. That 
was one of the amendments of the Taft-Hartley law. And when that happened, some - 
well, quite a few - states began to be interested in this business of regulating labor 
disputes and so on. Some states, historically, like Massachusetts or New York had state 
labor relations agencies, but they were sort of moribund for many years. 

But nevertheless, the passage of the federal Taft-Hartley law stimulated an interest 
among the states to sort of “get into the act” you might say. So in California, which, 
incidentally, didn’t have any state labor relations and so on - as a matter of fact, it 
doesn’t today! That is, a general state labor relations law - it has the Public Employees’ 
Relations Board for schools and so on - but in 1939, 1 believe it was 1939, when the State 
Department of Industrial Relations was reorganized from some separate divisions, there 
was a section in the labor code, Section 65, that said that in the event both parties to a 
labor dispute ask the service if they would mediate the dispute - well, actually there were 
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not too many requests because there had to be a joint request before the agency would act 
- well, more or less concurrently with the federal legislation there was a movement on 
the state level to change Section 65, amend Section 65 to provide that the department 
could intervene in a labor dispute or mediate in a labor dispute provided one party made a 
request. So it was quite a significant difference. In other words, the department could not 
act unless there was a joint agreement between labor - from labor and management, but 
with the amendment in nineteen - I think about ’47 - Well, then the state was - 
legislatively, at least - prepared to do something in this field. Am I talking too fast? 


AB: No. 

TN: At this point, I think - I don’t want to waste - [unintelligible] I think at this point it might 

be worthwhile to mention a little bit about three people in California, in government, that 
really - over and above the legislators who passed a law that - Actually the creation of 
the so-called State Conciliation Service, which was not a statutory division but a rather 
administrative division under the Department of Industrial Relations to carry out this 
mediation function - there were three people that really - it’s interesting - how a 
confluence of three people play a role in something like this and one of them, of course - 
I mentioned earlier - Archie J. Mooney, who was the Director of Apprenticeship and 
another person was Paul Scharrenberg. Paul Scharrenberg had been, for many years, a 
Secretary of the Sailors Union of the Pacific and as a matter of fact, he came to the 
United States when he was a lad of, I believe, sixteen; shipwrecked out of Hamburg 
around Half Moon Bay! So that was his entry! And Paul Scharrenberg had quite a life 
and he was a very competent Secretary of the Sailors Union - a self-taught man - it’s 
amazing, when you go back to read some of the Sailors Union journals and look at his 
writing and his command of English for a relatively self-taught person; it was quite a 
feat! Well, about the time - in the late 30’s - or the mid 30’s when there was turmoil on 
the waterfront in the shipping industry and the emergence of people like Harry Bridges 
and Harry Lundeberg - In effect, the young Turks kind of took over things and as a 
consequence, Paul Scharrenberg, being of the past you might say, was out of a job! After 
a long tenure as Secretary of the Sailors Union. 


So when Earl Warren was elected Governor of California - I believe it was about 1942 - 
he appointed Paul Scharrenberg as director of the State Department of Industrial 
Relations. And Paul Scharrenberg was one of those people that it could be said that he 
was “an iron man of wooden ships” or whatever that expression is - but real “old salt” - 
and he was very interested in the general field of conciliation because I believe during 
World War I when the United States Conciliation Service would appoint ad hoc 
conciliators I think he had served as a conciliator. And also he was very active in - for 
example in the International Labor Organization because of his position in the Sailors 
Union - so he had an interest in industrial relations and mediation. And it’s very 
interesting that although Section 65 of the labor code provided that the state department 
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could mediate he - and I think he was responsible for calling the service the State 
Conciliation Service, not the State Mediation Service - and of course the terms 
conciliation and mediation, generally speaking, refer to the same function. But 
conciliation is more - it used to be considered, at least, the more passive peacemaking 
function. In other words, it encouraged the parties to get together whereas the tenn 
mediation connotes a more active role. In other words, you’re in there and you’re telling 
them what to do, etcetera. So, actually, because of his background in the conciliation area 
he was more amenable to the tenn conciliation. So consequently, he baptized - I say 
baptized - nevertheless, he was very responsible - even though the statute said 
mediation. 

So then they had to find a director for the agency and there was a man, Glenn Bowers and 
Glenn Bowers was one of those unique - he was a vanishing American. Glenn Bowers 
was a young man who went to the Harvard School of Business - from Kansas to the 
Harvard School of Business Administration and probably he was a bright young man - 
and he is related to, in a sense, his beginnings are related to the Ludlow Massacre in 
Colorado; there was a big strike in about 1914 in the city of Ludlow in the coal mines - 
and there was quite a bit of bloodshed. That’s why in the annals of labor history it’s 
called the - bloodshed - the massacre - it was a massacre. Well, about that time — and 
also, a person named Mackenzie King, who later became a premier in Canada, was 
Industrial Relations Manager for the Rockefeller interests and there was quite a hue and 
cry nationally about this Ludlow Massacre and the Rockefeller interests decided that they 
should brush up their image and be more kind to the workers and they were instrumental 
in getting started an organization known as the Industrial Relations Counselors - this was 
an employer organization, but presumably it was to be kinder to the employees and so on 
- well, Glenn Bowers was selected as a bright young man to be in this organization and 
this was very good, as developed later on - although, he was a maverick among many in 
management circles because he had a view that the workingman and unions had some 
interest in labor relations- I mean, at least they had a right to say something! And I don’t 
want to skip around here, but to give you a flavor of Glenn Bowers I think it’s very 
important that he’s the only man of peace that I know of that said that in a big strike that 
in the public interest there should be a strike. [Laughs] Can you imagine? A man who - 
this was during the 1951 Melon Strike in the Imperial Valley - and as I say Glenn was a 
man of conviction and great courage and as I say a maverick. 

But actually, after he looked at the situation in the melon fields of the Imperial Valley he 
publicly stated that in the public interest there should be a strike. At that time, all kinds of 
federal and state officials were scurrying around the question of whether or not this was a 
bona fide labor dispute within the meaning of statutes. And this was important because if 
the possibility existed that if it were determined to be a bona fide labor dispute, this 
would trigger off action to hold the bracer os from Mexico from coming in. Well, Glenn, 
being the maverick that he was, did something that nobody could imagine that any 
official would ever do; he sent a telegram to the Secretary of Labor and said, “There is a 
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labor dispute in the Imperial Valley.” [Laughing] I mean, many officials wouldn’t dare 
say that at the time and the amazing part is that he was, to my knowledge, never 
reprimanded for that by Governor Warren or anybody else. He had the courage to - now 
this was not necessarily decisive in the strike, but at least - it was unusual for any public 
official to say that. As a matter of fact, people were: “Is the man crazy?” To do that - 
well, anyhow, that’s something about Glenn Bowers. And through his work in the 
Industrial Relations Counselors he had become familiar with the AF of L, CIO, etcetera 
and I think that that’s probably where Paul Scharrenberg probably knew of him or heard 
about him. So actually he was the ideal choice: a management person with some regard 
for the interests of labor to be the first director of the State Conciliation Service - and just 
to mention - I guess some people would consider him also a bit eccentric - but I recall 
one time when his state car rammed into a pillar in the Los Angeles State Building and he 
had to fill out an accident report and one question was: “Who is responsible for the 
accident?” And he said, “The state architect, who put the pillar” - [Laughing] 

Well, that’s Glenn Bower - and then I think I also mentioned something about Archie 
Mooney. Now, as I believe I mentioned talking about Archie Mooney before, he had one 
quality that I wish I had, and I imagine a lot of people wish they had is - is vision - he 
could see ahead and he could somehow see the shape of things and - so - and I’ve never 
known anybody to run an organization like Archie Mooney. I’ve never - his 
apprenticeship staff, of which I was a member, and some other people were members - 
and there was a hierarchy; you know: supervisors and so on. And then, in addition to that, 
he had a loosely called, a so-called “kitchen cabinet” and I was lucky to be a member of 
the so-called - and actually - no that’s not correct - not a kitchen cabinet; sort of a think 
tank. Archie Mooney was - he liked to talk about things and issues and he assembled a 
few people, five or six - 1 was one of them - Ed Peters, who later became a conciliator, 
was another one; Joe Chambers, who was in the think tank, also became a conciliator - 
and as I say, it was a very - I don’t know - maybe - I guess organizations are run all 
kinds of ways, but for example: People like myself and Ed Peters and Joe Chambers were 
in the ranks and we had to carry water and chop wood like anyone else. You see, being in 
the think tank did not become compartmentalized, this think tank, from his organization. 
You had to carry out your duties under the supervision, etcetera, and just because you 
were a member of this think ta nk did not give you any special privileges on the side. 

But he’d have staff conferences and at every staff conference he would convene the think 
tank. In other words, he’d say: “You and you - come up to the hotel room tonight.” And 
we’d chew the rag about issues - and one time, I think we - there was a staff conference 
in San Jose - before the staff conference - and we didn’t know what was in his mind. He 
contacted me and other members of the think tank and he said, “I want all of you to do 
research and be prepared to talk about the mediation of labor disputes.” And we really 
didn’t know what he had in mind. So we got to the staff conference and of course the 
staff conference took place - the usual staff conference and the business of the 
organization was taken care of- and then the so-called Archie Mooney’s think ta nk 
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convened - and everybody had prepared something and done some research into the field 
and had some papers and then Archie said, “You know the department is going to set up a 
conciliation service.” Well we weren’t aware of that at that time - and his idea was that 
possibly the conciliators could be selected from his staff. You see, when the organization 
was set up it was - and actually there was some reasonable cause for that because in 
developing apprenticeship programs you usually worked both with labor and 
management, so there was some conciliatory factor there - so that was Archie’s so-called 
“scheme” you might say. 

So for a period of time there the Conciliation Service did not have a regular staff; they 
had to have examinations and so on - so various divisions - two divisions in particular 
loaned so-called staff members to the mediation of labor disputes. One was the Labor 
Commissioner’s Office and the other was the Conciliation Service - and we were loaned 
from the Conciliation Service. Ed Peters was, I was, Joe Chambers was - and so actually 
we sort of got in on the ground floor! I hope I’m not - I think it’s important - so then 
eventually the time came for examinations and then it developed that there would be a 
separate agency and Glenn Bowers would be the selector - of course, Archie Mooney 
was personally disappointed that he didn’t have this little enclave because he just loved it 
- but he was proud, as he said, of “his boys.” [Laughing] And of course, one by one we 
took the examination and when the time came we passed and we had to retire from the 
Division of Apprenticeship but he always looked upon the Conciliation Service as his 
baby and his boys. So it’s kind of a - at least I thought that it was not unusual because I 
suppose in history many things like this happen, but the fonnation of the State 
Conciliation Service really was founded on the confluence of these three individuals - 
three different types of individuals - [laughs] Glenn Bowers, Archie Mooney, and Paul 
Scharrenberg. 

And Paul Scharrenberg, after we had started - and he spoke with a dramatic accent - he 
had never lost his dramatic accent; he was from Gennany - and so he’d see us in the hall 
sometimes and say, “What the matter with you guys? There are too many strikes going 
on. You’re not being effective.” But he would kind of have a twinkle in his eye. At the 
time that the statistics showed that there weren’t too many strikes he said, “What’s the 
matter with you guys? You’re not being very busy.” [Laughs] So this was a dilemma. But 
he said it with a twinkle in his eye. You know what I mean? But if there were lots of 
strikes he’d say, “You’re not being very effective!” and when there was no strike activity 
he would say, “What’s the matter with you? You’re not being very busy!” 

AB: During that time when you were still with the Apprenticeship Program and then 

you were loaned out, in an informal way - were you involved in settling a lot of 
strikes? 

TN: Oh, yes. Some big ones! For example, one big strike was - well, actually, it was a 

precursor of a big strike - but in the oil industry - there was quite a bit of trouble in the 
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oil industry, the oil workers. And so we got involved in quite a few. So we had a chance 
to kind of feel the water and sort of - we were thrust into the fray you might say. 

AB: Well, did these result in reconciliations there? 

TN: Some did, of course, and some became strikes which eventually were settled, you see. 

And there were some grievances that prevented strikes. At the same time, there were 
some big strikes - yes. Important strikes that lasted quite a while. 

AB: But the agreements that you came to, was that binding? 

TN: Oh, you mean between the employer and the - oh, yes it was. Absolutely. Now, actually, 

the agreement was between the parties. The mediator or conciliator just helped the parties 
reach their own agreement. And in this sense a mediator or conciliator is different from 
an arbitrator, who makes the decision for the parties after they have agreed. So actually, 
sure the contract would be for one year, two years, three years, and it would be binding 
on both parties for the duration of the contract. 

I particularly had a very good feeling about Paul Scharrenberg personally because I - 
about 1952, after having been New Zealand in World War II as I mentioned - and sort of 
got a whiff of things there - my curiosity was whetted: “But what makes this place tick?” 

- and then, of course, I also had an interest in industrial relations and so I - I said, “Well 
someday I’m coming back.” And so, seven years later I decided to go there and do my 
own investigating. I had a difficult time getting a passport in that time because this was 
during the McCarthy Era, when the government was concerned about loyalty oaths and 
about associations of different people, etcetera - and so I was having difficulty from both 
ends; I was having difficulty getting a passport to leave the country and I was also having 
some difficulty getting enough time off to take this trip. That is, I had accrued vacation 
time but I would have had to also taken off some of my own time, and this was unheard 
of; that anybody would be let go for that- three or four months for this purpose. This was 
so contrary to the whole scheme of things - and so, you kn ow the talk was: “Tom’s trip is 
really ‘off.” - And one day - I think I was mediating some fishing dispute in Eureka and 
I came back to the office and [unintelligible] “Oh Paul Scharrenberg wants to see you.” I 
figured: “Oh boy!” [Laughs] 

So I went up to Paul Scharrenberg’s office and - secretaries used to type your name on a 
three by five card and place the card before Mr. Scharrenberg and you would stand until 
he told you to sit down. So I stood, and he reached over and got some books and he says, 
“I understand you’re going to New Zealand.” I said, “Well, yes, I think so, sir.” He said, 
“Well, when you get down there I want you to give my personal regards to Walter Nash.” 

- Who had been the former Prime Minister of New Zealand and who Paul Scharrenberg 
had met in the International Labor Organization at Geneva - and he says, “By the way, 
here are some books that might help you.” He gave me about three or four volumes about 
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labor relations in New Zealand. So I came out of the office and all the secretaries - you 
know: “Bad news.” They said, “What happened?” I said, “Well, Paul Scharrenberg gave 
me three books and told me to give regards to Walter Nash.” Well, I mean - that’s the 
kind of person he was. I mean, here I was; doing something off the beaten track, you 
might say, and this was on my own - going to make my own investigation. And it was 
very nice of Paul Scharrenberg to propel me along despite all this static from the 
bureaucracy that this wasn’t -well, I’m sorry if that’s a digression but that’s really 
important. 

AB: And then so you were finally able to get a passport? 

TN: Oh yes! Except it was only for six months. At that time, you could get, I think the 

passports that were for two years. Well, actually six months was sufficient for me to do 
what I wanted to do. So I got there - as I say, I had some difficulty - [tape cuts off] 

[End of Tape 2, Side 4 (B)] 

[Begins of Tape 3, Side 5 (A)] 

TN: Well, in a sense it was a combination of pleasure and business trip because I took my 

wife and children, then. However, I did spend about - over six weeks in the capital in 
Wellington, New Zealand and I had letters of introduction to the Federation of Labor 
there and to the Department of Labor and so I had a great opportunity to talk with the 
people there. I got invited into a conciliation session, so I really got a really good 
glimpse; as a matter of fact, when I came back I was the authority on labor relations in 
New Zealand! [Laughs] Well, “authority” in quotes, 1952. When I say “authority”, I use 
that loosely. And, actually - later on, when I became head of the Conciliation Service, in 
some ways that exposure really helped me to do a better job. In the sense that I had a 
picture of another country; how it handled its labor relations and - so - I mean you can’t 
really measure, exactly how much good it does but I felt it was a very good experience 
and I was personally very thankful to an old crusty character like Paul Scharrenberg for 
really - and I felt good about that because, after all, there - I guess this happens today, 
but - when a person like Paul Scharrenberg gives a younger person help it’s darn good. 
Especially when it goes contrary to the - well I mean the nonn - you know how 
bureaucracy works; there are rules: you can’t do this, you can’t do that - 

AB: Well, you were on leave then? 

TN: Yes. I put together a combination of leave I had accrued - because actually before that 

time, before ‘52, not only I but others like Ed Peters put in an awful lot of hours because 
the Conciliation Service was just building and there were lots of labor disputes and there 
was a very heavy - we worked a lot more than a forty hour week, for which we got some 
compensation; you know: time off on the books. So it wasn’t entirely “Scot-free”; there 
was some blood involved in that. 
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AB: So your trip was for how long then? How long? 

TN: Well, it was probably four months - and at that time there was not that many ships going 

to New Zealand and we had to go to Vancouver to take the - one of the only - see, this 
was a few years after the war and the conditions were still quite unsettled so we had to go 
to Vancouver, Canada, to pick up an old scow. Eighteen days in the Pacific and eighteen 
days back - and, actually, we went to the north island, the south island, and saw many 
things. As I say, I also was lucky to also investigate what the place was all about. Well, 
anyhow - 

AB: And then when you came back? 

TN: Well, then when I came back, why, I just had to go back to work as a - in my job. I was 

just taking a leave. Of course, I worked as a conciliator for - I think 1960 Glenn Bowers 
was going to retire; he was retirement age. And so, I took the examination and I was 
lucky enough to get the position. So from 1960 on I was the head of the agency and this 
was during the period when governor - Pat Brown, Senior, was Governor and so I served 
as a head of the agency from 1960 until I had double trouble. In 1966. 1 had a rather 
serious stroke; ‘66 was a terrible year - there was lots of labor disputes. Nurses were 
going to go on strike in the area here and farm workers were - started up their thing with 
Cesar Chavez and there was trouble on transit - now, I’m not blaming them, because I 
was also “burning the candle at both ends!” So I woke up one night and found myself 
half-paralyzed. And then about a month later, Ronald Reagan was elected the Governor 
of California! [Laughs] So that was my double trouble! So it took me a little while to “put 
Humpty Dumpty back together again.” You see, at the time there wasn’t too much 
medical knowledge or evidence about how a stroke operated. There were lots of things 
about heart attacks, you know, but a stroke I can tell you kind of scrambled you up 
physically, psychologically, and - so it took me about a year to put myself together and I 
couldn’t serve under Governor Reagan. I mean: I just couldn’t. I mean: things were 
running counter-clockwise, so to speak! 

AB: Had you retired then or - 

TN: Oh, no, no no. 

AB: - were you on medical leave, then? 

TN: Yeah, I was - well I had - I did a very - well, in retrospect you do a lot of crazy things. I 

had my stroke in October of ‘66 and in January of the following year - I wasn’t quite 
recovered yet - and the Federal Mediation Service was having its 25 th Anniversary in 
Washington, D.C. and because of my position I was invited and I was crazy enough to 
go. I shouldn’t have gone because I still was kind of rocky and I think I must have made a 
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fool of myself; what I said in some of the sessions, but there was one good thing - who is 
this Nonnan Cousins who said, “The benefit of laughter helps you” ? Well, that’s one 
good thing. I want back there and attended sessions and so on and hearing the so-called 
“experts” talking about the problems of the country struck me so funny! That was a 
therapy, in a sense. I mean I just - but I wasn’t well. I really wasn’t well at all. As a 
matter of fact, it snowed, also. I shouldn’t have gone. Anyhow, I came back and then 
from then until May I was just putting in a half a day and my wife would come and pick 
me up and take me home. Actually, the organization was getting along nicely. It was 
functioning, yeah. 

AB: You had good people working - 

TN: Yeah. Considering, it was going along okay. Then about May, well, I just couldn’t do it. I 

just had to take some more leave. So - actually I think it was probably January when I 
was fit to come back. 

AB: So the following January of - 

TN: Of ‘68. Yeah. ‘68. That’s when I - you know, I was relatively - in pretty good shape. At 

least, in good enough shape to navigate around - but I could not - for many reasons - be 
the head of the Conciliation Service under Ronald Reagan because I could see that things 
were running contrary to - and actually, his administration - I mean the change - was not 
necessarily a political one. Because I had served under Earl Warren, who was a 
Republican governor; I’d served under Goodwin Knight, who was a Republican 
governor; and I’d served under Edmund Brown. “Pat” Brown was a Democratic 
Governor and under each of those governors there were certain standards. The 
Conciliation Service, including the Chief, Mr. Bowers, were civil servants and the 
political ann respected that line very much; never told the Conciliation Service what to 
do. And not only that: they respected the Conciliation Service for their advice and this 
was a very good thing because - Glenn Bowers, being just a civil servant, was just about 
as close to the political arm as you could be and one good thing that resulted from that is 
the Conciliation Service - Mr. Bowers and the conciliators had the freedom to express 
their opinions - and we were asked questions about situations - to really express our 
honest opinions, not having to worry about what the boss would like to hear. You follow, 
you understand what I’m saying? So - and I’ve got to compliment Mr. Bowers for this - 
many people did - for establishing- I mean having the respect and also the governors, at 
that time, the respect they had for the agency; the respect they had for their opinion. 

Now, naturally, the governors - various governors - didn’t always do what we said. We 
were asked for advice about various developments and so that was a great feeling: to be 
able to know that you could really give your candid opinion. You might be wrong or 
right, but you were not under pressure: “Now what would the boss like to hear?” I don’t 
think it was a political thing, because as I say: Republican governors and Democratic 
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governors respected that line. And also I got the feeling - again, this is my personal 
feeling - that governors at that time were interested in both doing good and looking good 
in the sense that the Governor’s Office would get lots of inquiries from various citizens 
all over the state about problems: “The labor unions are doing this or that” and they 
would refer them to us many letters. 

And I recall during Earl Warren’s administration how a black person in West Oakland 
was surprised that the governor had sent me, someone, to find out about his problem. I 
mean he was so surprised. I mean - 1 just cite that as a - this black person, apparently, 
was having difficulty in getting into some union - a taxicab union or something - and he 
had sent a letter to the governor stating that this was his problem. Well, I - the letter came 
down through the channels and I was assigned to go into West Oakland and he was so 
surprised that the governor would actually send an agent to talk to him in West Oakland! 
Well, I just said that to give you, you know - 

And Governor Knight, of course, he was a Republican governor and naturally he was a 
different man than Earl Warren, who later became Chief Justice of the United States, and 
at the same time he also had the same respect - and I might say one thing that happened 
during Governor Knight’s incumbency - Ed Peters, who was the mediator in Los 
Angeles, had rubbed some employer the wrong way - I mean, in handling some kind of a 
dispute - now, this employer had great influence with the new administration, Goodwin 
Knight, and he actually passed the word along that this guy should be fired because he 
was pro-union! Governor Knight never fired him. And even under Earl Warren we had an 
older man; a very capable conciliator, Herb Yeagan, who was involved in a lot of 
agricultural disputes and - oh he had the so-called “Red Squad” on his neck! But Earl 
Warren - you know - didn’t send word to have him fired! 

Now under Pat Brown - just to give you a few vignettes, a flavor about Pat Brown - he’d 
been criticized for, by many people, asking people - the janitor - questions and so on but 
he wasn’t quite as foolish as some people think! I can cite - well one thing: when I was 
head of the Conciliation Service I actually had contact with Governor Brown maybe once 
or twice a year. Now, after all I have a superior and so on - and the only time I would 
have personal contact with him - either on the phone - is when my bosses were away and 
he wanted to know something. And every time he called he was always [unintelligible]: 
“Oh, Tom. Sorry to bother you - I’m only calling you because Ernie Webb is not 
available.” You know - but he would always stress that point; that he respected the 
channels of - right. Exactly. 

At one time - Incidentally, Glenn Bowers instituted a good thing in the service: he would 
have a staff meeting every three months or so. Everybody - all the conciliators in the 
state. And that was a great thing because everybody would hear what other people had to 
say and really know what was going on in the state. You know, you could hear - and of 
course, when I became chief I could continue that and that was very good - and we were 
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having a staff conference in San Luis Obispo at Cal Poly and someone came in the 
conference room and says: “Excuse me, Mr. Nicolopulos?” “Yes, right here.” “The 
governor wants to speak to you.” “The governor wants to speak to me?” “Yeah. He’s on 
the phone.” I said, “Where’s the phone?” “In the men’s locker room!” I thought it was a 
joke! I said, “Oh boy, somebody’s really putting me on.” So I go to the men’s locker 
room: naked bodies all over the place, towels, and - sure enough, it was the governor! 
And he apologized - well, not apologize, but stated that he was talking to me because the 
director, I think Webb, was not available. And he says, “Hey, Tom” - he had been to 
South America - “I was coming up from a trip with” - he mentioned a high official of a 
union, and he said, “He was talking to me about this strike that’s taking place. What’s it 
all about?” He wanted to know what - you know - some big international president had 
been talking to him on a plane from South America about a labor dispute and he wanted 
to know “what’s it all about?” In other words, he was checking this person’s version. I 
just have one other story on Pat Brown - and also, this had to do with a wonderful asset 
the service had. As a result of having these staff meetings and the service had really built 
up an information system, or a network you might say, where either a person could find 
out something or the service knew where to find it out. As a matter of fact, we were asked 
questions not only by state legislators, but even federal legislators about certain 
developments in the state. Well, one day we - this was when Jack Henning was Director 
of Industrial Relations - he told me, he says, “Well, I don’t know what Pat has on his 
mind but he wants a report on a plumbers’ dispute that was taking place at the Salk 
Institute in San Diego. I don’t know what he wants it for, but get something together.” 

So we asked various conciliators to contribute what they knew about it or - Tom Viddich 
in San Diego, etcetera - so we prepared a report and sent it to the governor, never heard 
anything about it, what he wanted it for, etcetera - well, months later, in a labor paper, we 
see an article by this labor reporter, Victor Riesel - R-I-E-S-E-L- is how it’s pronounced, 
the name Victor Riesel - about the Salk dispute with a plumbers’ union and 
complementing the governor for sending to him an un-doctored report of his department. 
[Laughs] Apparently, Victor Riesel had written an article about this thing and it was 
brought to the governor’s attention or he saw it and he was interested to find out all about 
it - and fortunately we were able to give him an objective report of who was doing what 
to whom and why and what the possibilities were and - so, anyhow - I don’t want to 
dwell - 

AB: No, I’m trying to get the flavor or what was going on - 

TN: Yeah, well that was going on. And of course you can see that I’m not a completely 

impartial, objective, person. 

AB: [Inaudible] 
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TN: Well, Glenn Bowers built up this great tradition of staff meetings, getting information, 

and also another good thing he built up was - he’d encourage - believe it or not, one of 
his job requirements of a conciliator, and it was not in writing, was every conciliator had 
to read at least one newspaper a day “from stem to stern.” That was a good rule! Really, 
that was - the secretaries would wonder what we were doing reading newspapers, but he 
was a Finn believer. And also, he would say that once in a while it wouldn’t be a bad idea 
to read a copy of the Wall Street Journal and the People ’s World but the requirement was 
that every conciliator had to read at least one metropolitan newspaper a day “from stem 
to stem” and it’s amazing what you could find out about what was going on in the labor 
field in the society section, in the sports section - so that from this - he would encourage 
conciliators to clip out items about labor developments and sent them to the head office 
and we built a tremendous and very easy file; just A to Z. And we had a tremendous file 
on developments like: “A: Airline” - articles on the airline industry - “T: Teamsters” - 
this was an extremely valuable so-called “library” of - so anyhow this was a pretty good 
tradition that Glenn Bowers established and we carried on - and of course it paid off in 
the sense that we were not only asked for our opinion or what we knew about certain 
things - as I mentioned, earlier not only state people but federal people, congressmen - 
you know, from California would want to know about the impact of this strike or that 
strike or this development. 

So, anyhow - as I say under the administrations of governors Warren, Knight, and Brown 
we were respected, in a sense, and also I think this ability to be able to say what we 
thought without being concerned about what the boss would like. And this is why I say 
that in all those three governors - and of course in addition to doing good every politician 
wants to look good - and after all, he’s got a right to take his bow if he’s done something. 
And there were occasions where the governor had done good in certain labor disputes and 
he took the bow for that. They’re nothing - but the primary thing was not looking good; 
the primary thing was doing - trying to do some good. But under Mr. Reagan that 
changed entirely. The emphasis was on looking good. That meant doing good was a sin! 
You understand what I’m saying? And - at least, that’s my opinion from what I - and I 
believe there’s quite a bit of validity to that because - 

AB: So when he came into office then you decided to - 

TN: Oh, go back to conciliator. I mean: I couldn’t serve - because just think of it - and I’m 

not being critical of Mr. Reagan; after all, it was a political change and every politician 
has got a right to “run the store” as he sees fits even though I disagree with how he runs 
the “store” - but all I’m saying was that I could not work in that store in the sense of 
being at the top. Because it was a different kind of store. So I worked as a conciliator and 
of course, in a sense, I acquired the distinction of being a VIP: a Very Inconvenient 
Person! [Laughs] Well, anyhow - so one time I got transferred - see, the office of the 
State Conciliation Service - and the office was in San Francisco - and all of a sudden 
they decided to establish an Oakland office, to which I was transferred to handle labor 
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disputes in this area and, also, it would be better for me since I was so close to home. So 
what’s my office in the Oakland State Building? In the Xerox room! Where the gals 
come by to make Xerox copies for various divisions and so I - it didn’t bother me - I 
mean I can - I met all the gals in the building and they were wondering: “What is that 
nice man doing in the Xerox room?” Well, about that time I got involved in a big transit 
strike and I happened to be on television and the gals said, “What’s the man in the Xerox 
room doing on television?” [Laughs] Well, you know - so, anyhow - being in a Xerox 
room had its pluses: I met all the gals in the room and after I’d been on TV I was the 
celebrity of the state department of - well, anyhow, young Brown was elected governor. 
That’s Edmund Brown’s son and I thought, “Well I’ll linger around and see what might 
happen.” Now, I didn’t have any illusions that, like Napoleon, I was going to return from 
Elba but I thought, “Well, I’ll see.” So - let me here - I could see that nothing was going 
to happen as it related to me. So I said, “I’m getting out of here.” That was the best 
decision I made, because things had changed and so - and I could have gone on drawn 
my salary and etcetera, but I couldn’t see myself just drawing a check, in fact, and 
handling whatever came by and etcetera. So I resigned and I’m glad. 

AB: What year was this? 

TN: Uh - ‘76, beginning of ‘76. Yeah; ‘76. And, since that time, then I’ve done nothing too 

heavy. I’ve done little fact-finding arbitrations and mediation and that’s what I’m 
involved in. I’ve done some work at the universities in mock mediations and so on. I 
mean: and here I am. That’s essentially - as they say - “curriculum vitae” 

AB: Well, you seem so happy that you did decide to leave - 

TN: Oh, yes. Although, I will admit that I did have some questions about whether I could 

swing it on retirement pay but I’m glad I did because - and no criticism of anyone - but 
it’s just that things have changed and there was nothing more for me there - I could sense 
that. So, I think I made the right decision. 

AB: And, looking back, when Reagan was governor and you were working as a 

conciliator- 

TN: Yes - 

AB: - were there - were you constrained? 

TN: No, I was crazy enough not to be constrained and I was- and for some reason they were 

too timid to fire me. [Laughs] For some reason - I don’t know - essentially what 
happened - and here, again, the passage of time - you know you kind of forget many 
things - but as I said I - [tape cuts off] 
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[End of Tape III, Side 5 (A)] 


[Begin Tape III, Side 6 (B)] 

TN: [Interview resumes] - well, like - for example this thing that was built up - the library, 

for example - just was thrown out. I mean: Mr. Reagan’s administration was not 
interested in history; they were interested in making their own history in a sense. And it 
was - if not - well, one thing will tell you something: Mr. Reagan - and I call him “Mr. 
‘Ree-gan’” because I think that’s the proper pronunciation and also the other night on 
television there was some kind of story about Ronald Reagan’s life and I heard Olivia de 
Havilland say “Ree-gan” - So I’m, in other words, she knew him and she used the tenn, 
referred to him as “Ree-gan.” So things weren’t running right and since I was a VIP - and 
actually my mere existence, to some people, was a possible threat. How? I don’t know! 
Because of my background - you know - I wasn’t mad at anybody; I just wanted to be 
left alone and do whatever - but essentially, I had no assignment. I was transferred to 
Oakland, to the Oakland office. After a while, they weren’t giving me assignments; I 
mean - there were no assignments - I mean there were very few, you know - and, 
actually, the only other work I got - and I got some very big cases - were from people 
that I’d worked with before; management and labor that I’d worked with before that 
personally called me and asked my intervention, which was allowed, and actually the 
bulk of my work then was through direct request from management and labor, not 
through channels. 

AB: Now, so how were you able to work this? Were you privately paid, then? 

TN: No! I was on the state payroll! I was still a conciliator! But a conciliator assigned to the 

Xerox room and not given any assignment and who got assignments - 

AB: I think you got the hint, didn’t you? 

TN: Pardon? 

AB: I think you got the hint! 

TN: Oh. [Laughing] I got the - anyhow, for a period there - actually, I got involved in quite a 

few big disputes about being in the Xerox room and the girls seeing the man in the Xerox 
room on TV, you know - and, maybe I was crazy or something but in a sense I did my 
work and I just - 

AB: Who was the head of the Conciliation? 

TN: Ralph Duncan at the end, there and he had been a state conciliator in Fresno and he was 

the director of the Conciliation Service so we had quite a time - 
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AB: Yeah. That wasn’t the happiest time for you - 

TN: Oh - it really was not - I mean there were certain things that were irritating to me - like 

every six months or so, I’d get a memo - they had to show you that paper becomes a 
substitute for work - they had a system where you were supposed to record on how much 
time you spent on activities. You know: A complicated form, and meaningless statistics - 
I mean this so infuriated - So here I was getting these forms; I had to fill them out: “How 
did you spend your time?” I’d have to write that I spent one minute directing a UMP to 
the men’s room: “Unidentified Male Person” to the restroom! [Laughs] And all kinds of- 
and of course, when I was on the - when I had conciliation work I would show up so 
many hours. But not because they assigned me this, it’s because I got an assignment 
through - so, actually after every six months or so I’d get a memo that I shouldn’t be 
spending my time directing people to the restrooms; I should be doing my work! Except 
that wouldn’t give me - assign me any work! [Laughing] So one time I got mad at this 
memo and my impulse was to go down the Oakland Rubber Stamp Works; I got a stamp 
made, a personal stamp - they were criticizing me because I was helping citizens find the 
right office and so on - and this stamp said: “It’s not an imposition; it’s a pleasure to help 
a citizen.” - And I stamped this on every one of those forms! And after a while, I got 
another memo: “Mr. Nicolopulos: Do you realize that you are defacing government 
documents?” And I thought [inaudible] the stamp on this meaningless piece of paper and 
I said to myself: “Fine, you win.” 

AB: It’s humiliating! 

TN: Well, after all to every humiliation there is a response and my response was the stamp. 

[Laughs] And after they accused me of defacing government documents - I mean - on a 
pretty meaningless piece of paper! And of course, I’m not - I’ve expressed myself, how I 
felt and so on - there was a change - I’m not ascribing this to any particular individual, 
but I noticed that when we were doing our work the numbers were small. In other words, 
we used to have an annual report and it had been statistically proven that, on an average, 
if each conciliator handled five cases a month - in other words, sixty cases a year - that 
was a pretty good workload. You know it really was. And the cases were all kinds of 
cases; some would take weeks, some would take days. So this was statistically 
established; that a nonnal intake of a conciliator, if he was handling sixty cases a year 
that was it. Well, all of a sudden numbers become big because of these pieces of paper 
and they’re talking about hundreds! Hundreds! Well, I think this is kind of an evolution 
of how this was important. Now, even then statistics were important - like, every year - 
we’d have to justify our budget with the legislators. They’d probably look and they’d say: 
“Well, how many elephants have you washed this year?” But in addition to that, showing 
the quantitative statistics - and as you know, it’s difficult to measure social phenomena 
quantitatively. 
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And so, you have to - because the legislators want to know what you’ve done, but at the 
same time in our annual reports we would also have a qualitative dimension that was very 
helpful - In other words, just a brief line stating what happened and who we helped 
where. This qualitative dimension kind of gave you a truer picture of what you were 
doing and [unintelligible] . I mean there were some big elephants you washed somewhere 
and there were some little rabbits you washed - or at least it gave you, in addition to the 
quantitative business of how many labor disputes, it really gave you a dimension of what 
the service was doing. Well, under the Reagan Administration, after then they abolished 
the annual report to save money. [Laughs] And subsequently they issued pieces of paper 
with figures; meaningless figures, you know: “We handled six hundred and fifty things 
this year compared to last year.” You know, things like that. So that - I assume - that 
goes on in many - and this was a hard thing; in any social science field it’s extremely 
difficult to really measure quantitatively - again, the legislators have a proper right - and 
I will say that all the years we had to justify our existence but, by golly, we always had 
support. Except- a funny thing- on agricultural labor disputes. 

Before Cesar Chavez and the fann workers we used to do a lot of work in labor disputes 
in agriculture and of course, the unions at that time; the National Farm Workers union, 
etcetera - they wanted recognition, they never got recognition - and the farming 
associations would never admit that - or have anything to do with them. Or they wouldn’t 
admit that they had even talked to us - but they would talk to us. In other words - and our 
conciliators were responsible for helping agriculture employers and the unions settle little 
grievances and so on without - do you understand what I’m saying? In other words, 
officially the agricultural employers would never admit that they met with the - with us, 
even, because we’re so - but we really were helpful in helping them and the unions 
resolving some - on some kind of a basis. There never was a contract. Like, actually, one 
of the big - and of course - ironically - but here we were working in agriculture but 
somehow they resented our being in agriculture. As a matter of fact, in the legislature 
there were bills to abolish the Conciliation Service! When that didn’t succeed; they tried 
to amend Section 65 to prohibit us from having anything to do with agricultural labor 
disputes! They didn’t pass, fortunately. 

Now, the other day I saw in the paper - it shows you that if you live long enough you’ll 
see many things - there was an assembly bill introduced by Willie Brown, of all people - 
and I’m puzzled by that - his bill, I think it’s 1575 or something, authorizes the State 
Department of Industrial Relations to mediate disputes between the agricultural 
commodity groups and the processors. You know: the organizations that sell their 
products to the processors, you see. And I figured out: “What in the world?” You know, 
years ago they were talking about abolishing us! Now, they’re - at least in Willie 
Brown’s bill they’re asking the service to mediate between agricultural elements, 
commercial elements, not labor. I was remembering - this shows you what you’ve 
picked up from years you retain. The other day I read in the paper that the California 
Packing Association was - had been taken over in some leveraged buy-out or something 
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and the leverage buy-outer was thinking of selling them to some interest and the growers 
were quite disturbed about this. Well, they’re going to have to figure out some new way 
of negotiation - in other words, negotiating the price, let’s say, of peaches that are grow 
to the canneries. That word “negotiation”! [Laughs] And I just wondered - now, does that 
have any connection with Mr. Brown’s bill? I don’t know. I hope I’m not confusing you! 
One example - in 1947 there was a big strike in the asparagus fields in Stockton; almost 
destroyed the industry and also the union, for that matter. And at that time, there was - 
there were about 6,000 Filipino workers who would work in the canneries and then they 
would be the asparagus pickers. So 1948 came and they were going to have a dispute but 
neither the union nor the growers wanted to go to the mat again. I mean, because the 
strike the previous year had been a very disastrous strike! So the - we got involved in it. 
Of course, the asparagus growers would never meet with the union. But they were so 
shaken - the growers - that they made a very minor concession that the union did not 
accept - at that time, the union that was active in asparagus was the Food, Tobacco, and 
Agricultural Workers union- a CIO union- Now, these 6,000 Filipino workers not only 
belonged to the union, but they also belonged to different Filipino fraternal organizations. 
You know: Caballeros de Dimas-Alang and Grande Oriente - so that practically all of 
the Filipino workers were not only members of the union but they were also members of 
one of about ten Filipino fraternal organizations! 

So the growers made a concession: that they would not negotiate with the union but they 
would negotiate with a body composed of the fraternal organizations and the union. You 
follow? In other words - [laughing] And this was an amazing concession - but I guess 
the union thought - I’m not being critical of them, but I mean they took a purist position; 
that they could not be - now, in practical fact, they would have dominated the - whatever 
they called it - they probably would have dominated the negotiations because the 
workers were more interested in perusing their collective rights as workers and of course 
there were - but nevertheless, the employers at that time were willing to swallow it, to be 
“just a little bit pregnant.” [Laughs] So the union turned that down, so the strike went on 
and so we got involved in that and we finally thought of something. We tried to develop, 
instead of a contract, we figured that the best way to try to handle this was to try to get an 
agreement of the parties. They wouldn’t meet with each other! They wouldn’t meet at all! 
But to try to develop certain standards for the asparagus season, you know - certain 
standards. So we had to make the rounds of all the fraternal organizations and get - you 
know - check, get their OK with it, for both standards for the unions and the employers 
and they all agreed on the standards. You know; they had given us assurance but they 
wanted - so all the - and this took a lot of work, to go around talking to fraternal 
organizations - 

AB: But when you talk about standards, for instance - 

TN: Standards for the season. In other words, this kind of a knife would be used or minimum 

conditions would be this - in other words, it was - the standards were sort of a - not quite 
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a full collective bargaining agreement but provided some - ten or twelve conditions that 
apparently everybody agreed - we thought: “Oh boy! We have got a terrific victory here! 
Everybody has agreed to the standards!” Well - [laughs] When the - now, privately, 
when we talked to the employers they said they would agree to those standards but there 
had to be confirmation in writing. So we had to write letters to all of them - you know: 
“These are the standards that were developed after consultation with all of the parties and 
we are asking your fonnal acknowledgment.” Well, you know what the growers said? 
“Well it’s very good. We are not recognizing them because we’re already doing these 
things!” [Laughs] In other words: we will not formally assent to this because we’re 
already doing this! Well, the net effect was there was no strike that year and everybody 
was happy. That is, not as big a strike as there had been. So that’s just one example of 
how, especially in agriculture, we served as - the mediation served as a go-between 
between parties that would have nothing to do with each other! 

AB: Now, what then - 

TN: [Coughing over question] Excuse me. 

AB: - Chavez? 

TN: Well, he came into the picture about 1965 or ‘66 and, actually, he was the first one that 

really put something together to get something started. And there was another - see, 
Chavez was - his National Fann Workers union, at that time, was not affiliated - but 
there was also another unit called the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee and 
Larry Itliong was head of that and so they were both in the field and then of course, 
eventully, they formed their own organization. But Chavez - you have to give Chavez 
credit from the point of view that he was the first one from the point of view of many 
competent leaders in agriculture unions, did a lot but never were able to put together what 
Chavez was able to do. And of course, he had his troubles and his first breakthrough 
came, of course, when he got a contract with Schenley - that was the first thing - and he 
got a contract with Schenley and, of course you know Schenley is a liquor and I think the 
people in the Los Angeles Labor Council, some of them were responsible for putting that 
together - then the next big thing was DiGiorgio and DiGiorgio was willing to have an 
election to detennine representation - well, then all of a sudden the Teamsters got in 
there and other so-called “independent” organizations that it was impossible to get the 
agreement of all the parties to an election and DiGiorgio ran its own election in which I 
think the Teamsters won - somebody won - of course, Chavez protested and Governor 
Brown appointed Ronald Haughton from Wayne State University as his investigator of 
the thing and he investigated and finally worked out an agreement for an election which 
the State Department of Industrial Relations helped in conducting. 

And of course, you know what’s happened to the farm workers’ unions since that time - 
but I think Chavez deserves a lot of credit for getting things started and elevating the 
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condition of his workers and one thing I think Chavez did is that Mexicans got the feeling 
they were not second-class citizens and I think this was really an achievement. After all, 
they, too, are members of society and deserve, you know - so he really established a lot 
of conditions that really exist today. Now, the sad thing is that he had lost, for various 
reasons, his organization - as it sort of disintegrated, of course, with the hostile 
administrations coming in; the Agricultural Labor Board being sympathetic by - here we 
are today. But still, at the same time, he has accomplished something that remains. 

AB: Well, don’t you think that when the Teamsters came in they undermined - 

TN: Of course! 

AB: Now why was that to be? 

TN: Well, actually, at that time - you see, the Teamsters were fundamentally not- I’m talking 

in the past - not interested in farm workers, really. If they really were interested in farm 
workers they could have organized them and got contracts from the employers. But they 
were not - they were interested more at that time in the cannery workers; they were not 
interested in organizing the field workers. And of course, like all organizations, we tend 
to think of them as very monolithic and somebody presses a button and this is not true 
because there was a difference of opinion inside the Teamsters union too, about this. You 
know, you can’t say that - I mean there are - and I believe that the employers encouraged 
some Teamsters to get active in the field and I suspect that this was - I mean, I don’t - 
I’m not making - I probably can’t produce evidence of it, but I think that there was a 
period when I had a pretty good feel of the situation where the top echelon of the 
Teamsters from Hoffa on down were not necessarily interested in getting into this 
organizing the field - but some of the local Teamsters in “the Valley” were interested, 
you follow? And so for a period there you had a situation where the topside was really 
not interested in getting involved where the lower echelon and the locals were more 
interested. And so, eventually, they - and of course there was some inducements - not 
inducements, but encouragement from employers - and there’s no secret that the 
employers would have rather had the Teamsters union to deal with than - in many areas. 
So they - then of course, after a while they signed a pact to lay off, you’re probably 
familiar with that. But I - there definitely was a period where there was a cleavage of 
opinion about - because after all the Teamsters union was and is a very powerful union 
and I guess the thinking of the topside was: “What do we have to gain by this?” And I 
don’t know all the internal politics but I do know that, actually, there was a period there 
where the local - some of the local Teamsters were interested for their own reasons in 
doing work in that field, which was not necessarily Okayed from the topside. So, 
actually, we tend to think of all organizations as monolithic but they really aren’t. 

AB: Then would the workers in the field - 
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TN: Yes - 

AB: - benefited by Teamsters- 

TN: Well, the irony is that in their position the Teamsters are very powerful. They can - they 

really have the power - and as a matter of fact, one of the reasons that the Teamsters 
union had the conditions is that they’re in a strategic place in the economy; they can shut 
the trucks from - I mean they can really - so, in one sense - but at the same time I don’t 
think that - while the workers may have benefitted because of the Teamsters position in 
the economy, perhaps they would have not gotten some of the other things that were 
important to them. You know - belonging to Chavez’ union or their own union. And I’m 
not dismissing the Teamsters, but of the two I would think that there were some things 
that the Teamsters couldn’t give that the workers wanted - but strange; you look at labor 
contracts today because of- the Teamster contracts, because of their strategic positions, 
they have some darn good conditions. You know, you look at - in other words, power 
really - and the Teamsters union has occupied, historically - and of course, with 
deregulation that’s kind of softened up - and they still do. And, in a sense, you could say 
that the Teamsters are the “All-American Union” in the sense that they represent workers 
in many segments of the economy: turkey-pluckers, office workers, and, more important, 
they also have as members a great slice of America. So if you want to know what 
America is thinking it could be reflected in the Teamsters union. You understand what 
I’m saying, in the sense - when I say “The All-American union” - in the sense that they 
represent workers in a broad spectrum of occupations everywhere and their members 
represent quite a slice of the American society. Well - 

AB: Now - 1 think that - 

TN: Well, this might be - some years - well, after I retired, for a number of years I was 

invited to participate in sort of mock-mediation sessions at the University of California, 
the Institute of Industrial Relations would have various seminars and three or four times a 
year I’d be the mock meeting - I must say, my success ratio was much better in life than 
at the mock meet - [Tape cuts off] 

[End Tape III, Side 6 (B)] 

[Begin Tape IV, Side 7 (A)] 

TN: Well, as I say, John Sloan is no longer there - he’s with some organization: Asia 

Foundation or something in Thailand. Nevertheless, he was asked to conduct a week-long 
seminar for Cesar Chavez in a place in San Bernardino County called Pilgrim Pines - it 
was kind of a religious resort of some kind and since I had worked John Sloan in little 
seminars it was a lot of fun. I mean, one good thing I like about John Sloan is that he used 
to get mad at me sometimes but he had a sense of humor - like, there would be a 
problem, a negotiation problem, and somehow I couldn’t get into the - I couldn’t wann 
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up until I considered myself an actor myself, I just couldn’t do it. So I adopted the stage 
name of Mr. Sonik: S-O-N-I-K- not Knicks and Sonics - and so he allowed me to enter 
my own little bits into the script - like there was a Busy Bee Cafe and Madge, the 
waitress at the Busy Bee Cafe, so he was tolerant. 

Anyhow, so he got this assignment, and this was at the period when Chavez’ union was 
getting into another phase; in other words, the organizing had been done. Now was the 
administration of the contracts, the administration of the agreements and so this week- 
long seminar was to tell Chavez’ troops what this was all about. And so, for this week, 
Chavez had assembled his - all of his staff - all of his staff were there. And we - Sarah 
[his wife] and I went down for two, three days, I believe, and that was quite an 
experience. I never saw a seminar that started at eight in the morning and ended in the 
wee hours of the night. 

And the cooking that they had - they brought their own facilities to cook and I never ate 
better Mexican food than those three days, than we had at Chavez’ Pilgrim Pines seminar. 
And so they had some mock mediations there and at one point the higher officials, 
including Jerry Cohen who was then an attorney of the farm workers’ union, were 
playing management and then of course the other representatives for the union, and at 
one point Jerry Cohen says, at the bargaining table, to the so-called union representatives: 
“We will accept arbitration of this dispute and we don’t care who you choose; we’ll have 
a minister as the arbitrator and we don’t care whether he’s Catholic, Protestant - except 
we will not have a Jewish rabbi as the arbitrator!” Well, I mean this was a problem - I 
mean it was - and coming from Jerry Cohen - well, the point - they didn’t know how to 
respond across the negotiating table to this. In other words, that the employers were 
willing to have any kind of a minster as an arbitrator but not a Jewish rabbi! 

Well - and, incidentally, you talk about the people getting five dollars a day I think that 
they probably got $10 dollars, but I never saw a collection of so many bright people 
there. And I mean: we lived with them for two or three days - ate with them for two or 
three days and talked to them and he certainly had the cream of intelligence there - 
bright! You know: Here was some young lady who’s the Regional Director in Imperial 
County for the union talking to me about this - it’s the Regional Director of a union! That 
was quite an experiences, to be with Chavez when he was studying his whole questions 
of - and well, anyhow, I had a chance to talk to - and I noticed one thing -there was 
some fellow that came out here from the AFL-CIO in Washington - I’ve forgotten his 
name now; a big official. And he and Sarah and I were in the same compound as where 
Cesar Chavez was living and we didn’t dare get up in the morning before Cesar Chavez 
because there were two guard dogs there, Boycott and Huelga. I didn’t dare walk past 
them before - and there were some tough-looking guards there and- but I always got out 
of there before Cesar Chavez did and before his watchdogs, Huelga and Boycott, had left. 
One thing I noticed, Cesar Chavez, he was listening to the proceedings and he was all 
surrounded by his guard dogs; Boycott and Huelga were always with him. Leaning on the 
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floor: Boycott on side, Huelga on the other side - I guess they had reason to be 
concerned! 

AB: I was going to ask you about that - 

TN: They had reason - and of course, this Pilgrim Pines was some kind of a church resort or 

something up in the San Bernardino Mountains. You know: not a very accessible place, 
but I imagine that they had to have security there. 

AB: Well, there was always problems. I was always afraid that he was going to get killed. 

TN: Well - I mean - I don’t doubt that there were people that probably were after him. So, I 

got a very interest - that was my first real contact with - his whole team was there! You 
know, I mean - they were there for a week and we were only there for two or three days, 
but in those two or three days I really got to talk with Dolores Huerta - and, as I say, I 
never ate better Mexican food, and they brought their camp kitchen up there; we had 
tortillas and beans, and I never have seen a conference like that. Continuous grind! 

They’d go from breakfast and noon, and evening meeting and - but that was a very nice 
experience and - 

AB: When I told him my name- because there was a group of some people that had gone 

down there: “Bakalinsky? Oh! Alinsky!” And he - 

TN: [Laughs] He called you Alinsky? 

AB: - 1 think he studied with Alinsky. 

TN: Oh really? Oh yeah. Yeah. 

AB: Alinsky - if I had been younger, I would have like to have worked with him. 

TN: Oh, yes. That was a - I - he asked me one question there and I don’t think he’d like my 

answer. He asked me: “Does mediation do any good?” And I said, “Well, you know, all 
mediation cases are like cases of the undertaker: they’re settled.” So, you know: “Cases 
are closed.” So I don’t think he quite - and you know - Dolores Huerta - they were 
interested, at least from the talk, of - you know, they were getting into the period where 
they were going to negotiate contracts and have a grievance procedure and so on and 
Jerry Brown was governor - young Brown was governor, then and they, understandably, 
had their eyes set that maybe the state could provide some kind of arbitration. Well, on 
the basis of my experience I told them: “I don’t think you’re going to get the state to 
provide arbitrators, at least to pay for them.” That was my opinion; I think it was valid. 
So, they asked me some questions because they knew that I had been - you know: the 
former director and so on. 
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AB: What did you think would be the way for them to go in making contracts and 

working - 

TN: Well, actually, the - while - and, here again I don’t know how many people - and I just 

got the feeling, understandably - because arbitration has grown to be a very expensive 
procedure - but I didn’t think that they could ever get any - even a favorable 
administration - agree to providing them with paid arbitrators. And as I say, “Well, the 
only other thing you can do is sort of leam to maximize whatever benefits flow from the 
use of mediation.” You know - how to use a mediator and understand the process and so 
on, which is not as good as having a - but still, there’s some good in, you know - 

AB: And the state would provide that - 

TN: Oh, yeah, sure. Of course. Of course - and I don’t know what happened because I wasn’t 

in the State Mediation Service at that time and I just - 

AB: But if one wanted an arbitrator, then it would behoove both parties to pay for that 

service. 

TN: Yes. Now, the State Conciliation Service used to have a State Arbitrator’s Panel. 

However, the State Arbitrator’s Panel was composed not of state employees but of 
private individuals who had agreed to have their names submitted to labor and 
management and so the function of the State Arbitration Panel was really to submit 
names. For example, a union and an employer would say, “Send us a list of the names of 
five arbitrators.” Well, the service would send a list of five names, they would select one, 
and then the arbitrator would have been notified - but then the parties would share the 
cost of the - because he’s was a private person, you see, he’s not a state employee - and 
that’s the arbitration function of the service. And also, I think it’s - it still is respected 
today - the policy was that the conciliators would not serve as arbitrators - for a sound 
reason: because it’s a different bunch of- anyhow, I’m sorry I used up some more of 
your tape; I just wanted to - 

AB: No. No. Because you’re seeing it from another point of view. 

TN: - But that was quite an experience, and it - as I say, you know, I suppose there are other 

examples where people and organizations really do something for the society, but then - 
well, actually - look at the labor movement, has done many things. Now of course, today 
we think: “Well, they’ve always been here.” But actually, they have not only fought 
legislatively, and so on, to many conditions that we enjoy today. And you know, people 
either forget but I suppose that’s the process of history. You know, that people make 
contributions of some kind in society and - so I think that Chavez has certainly made an 
enduring - you can’t really - I don’t think you can measure the achievements, success or 
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failure by whether a person is up or down - I mean: because he has left something that 
maybe is not recognized but he has left something. I understand that his membership is 
down and the contracts are down for - there’s a hostile - and this is a problem with - 
like, for example, in the national level, when you get a hostile administration and you get 
National Labor Relations Boards that tip it the other way - you know: the sword that cuts 
one way can cut another way, too! 

AB: So do you feel sanguine about the Farm Workers union? Do you think it will ever 

get on its - 

TN: Oh yeah. It may - I mean - now, I’m not that close to - because what you have - the 

situation, as I sense, now: you have that - people say, in the agricultural community, 
workers are already enjoying certain conditions. It’s like - it’s somewhat analogous to, 
say, an employer already giving a condition which the union has - in other words, I’m a 
new employee, I come in and the employer says, “Oh, we have a wonderful health and 
welfare plan here.” And I’d get the feeling, “Well, it’s here. The employer is giving it to 
me.” But I’m not conscious of the fact that somebody had to twist that employer’s arm in 
the way back to get that, you see! So, actually, that in itself - since people are enjoying a 
condition, this acts as a deterrent to organization. They say, “Well, why should I join a 
union? I’m already getting a condition!” And I think this applies in agriculture. But here, 
again, nobody can tell what the course of the developments are and there very well may 
be something else they can do at another time - just like today, everybody is saying, 
“Well, the labor movement is dead. Only seventeen percent are organized.” Well I don’t 
think that’s a way of measuring the influence of the labor movement, because historically 
it has been a force in our society, and will continue to be a force, regardless of whether 
those numbers - whether twenty-five percent of the workforce belongs to a union or 
seventeen - because I think there’s - it’s a very important force in society. And I think - 
I’m pretty sure you understand - I mean: you don’t have to be told! But, unfortunately - 
well you say it’s unfortunate, but trying to, for example, tell my kids how it was in the 
Depression is trying to tell them how it was in the Napoleonic Wars! I mean, after all - 
there’s no reason; it’s now! And sure, they can read about it, they can hear about it, but 
still - so what? 

But, actually, Cesar Chavez was really the culmination of years of organizing in 
agriculture - and - like Ernesto Galarza - I mean it was - you’ve probably heard of 
Ernesto Galarza? Boy, he was really a great organizer; he did many good things of behalf 
of the Mexican workers, etcetera, but he didn’t achieve what Chavez had done - and 
perhaps the time wasn’t ripe, etcetera - but he really put something together and as I say I 
don’t think you can assess success or failure on the numbers today. I mean: sure the 
membership is down, etcetera, but he has done some good. Somebody’s benefitting. 

They may not be aware of it, just like the worker is not aware that goes to work today 
enjoying conditions - like years ago - if you look at a union contract thirty years ago, I 
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mean the collective bargaining - that was a very simple document; it just said the wages, 
and the hours of work, and maybe four or five holidays. That was it! Well, you look at a 
contract today: my God! It’s an encyclopedia! Setting forth what you get; health and 
welfare, etcetera, and this has been an evolution. I mean: just go to the Archives! Lynn’s 
Archives and pick up a labor contract of, say, thirty years ago and compare it with a labor 
contract today and you will see that there are a lot of conditions that workers are enjoying 
which somebody did something to those - but, yet, to people that look at that contract: 
“Well, it’s always been here. This is it.” [Laughing] 

So in agriculture it’s speculated - like right now, he’s doing something with pesticides 
and so on - it’s not entirely bad! I mean, after all, the society is concerned, properly 
concerned, about this and someone may criticize him that he’s using this for ulterior - 
what ulterior motive? What? - [Laughs] 

AB: There are other problems there too, aren’t there? Because you have these people 

coming over the border and how that affects agricultural labor and - 

TN: Oh, sure; historically - I mean, this is a - I think the fact that we are on the North 

American Continent and our neighbors are places like Mexico and Central America - 
there is going to be a continual inflow of people because how in the world are you going 
to stop a person? Like, for example, I can remember - I mentioned the ‘5 1 Melon Strike, 
where we went to El Centro to meet with - at that time, it was the Ernie Galarza and 
Hank Hasiwar of the National Farm Workers union and we couldn’t meet with the union 
in El Centro because the place was bugged; we had to go across the border to Mexicali, 
which was very close, to talk to the union - to have discussion with the union reps! In 
Mexicali, my God! There were just thousands of workers just waiting for a chance to 
cross the border. Now, here, again you might say, “Well, now, this is crazy!” But for a 
person it’s worthwhile to cross the border and even make five dollars in one day - even if 
he’s thrown back, he’s taking the chance! And many of the workers today figure: “Well, 
gee: If I can cross the border as a ‘wetback’ or whatever and make just a few dollars, a 
few day’s pay, this is more than I could make in Mexico in a week or a month.” And I 
think you’re going to have that pressure for - I think for a long time. I don’t think any 
wall or ditch is going to stem the tide of those people seeking a better opportunity. So I 
don’t know what the answer is, but I don’t think it’s something we can ignore and you 
can’t blame people for looking for a better place in this world. 

AB: End of conversation on Side A, tape seven with Tom Nicolopulos on March twenty- 

third, 1989. Conversation continues on Side B on May eighteen, 1989. [Recording 
cuts out] 


[End Tape Four, Side 7 (A)] 
[Begin Tape Four, Side 8 (B)] 
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TN: [Tape begins in mid-sentence] - Very interesting dimensions they have as people. In 

other words, they’re persona, you might say, outside of their institutional settings. Oh, are 
we? I see - you tricked me! You tricked me! 

AB: Yeah. That’s what I would like to get a picture of from you. 

TN: Yeah. Well - and please excuse me, because you know how garrulous I can be and don’t 

hesitate to pull me - 

AB: I’ll give you the high sign. Would you like to go back to the Railway Act of 1926? 

We had talked about it a little bit. 

TN: Well, I can tie that in to the California situation, and especially with the development of 

Southern California on the transit system there and I can speak very briefly about one 
labor leader and the problems and so on - I can - at that point, I can bring in the Railway 
Labor Act in terms of a California context and something that I was involved with: 
airlines. I’ve just been on airlines, except that I can recall years and years ago I was 
called in to mediate a dispute - a racial dispute, oddly enough, at a Transocean Airlines in 
Oakland - this was a very early - 

AB: What year? 

TN: Oh Lord! 1948 or something; a long time ago! It involved something - a black was being 

discriminated against - I mean: some aspect of racial discrimination. 

AB: And you were called in on this? 

TN: Yes. By the employer, and I don’t recall now the exact way this thing was composed and 

settled and everybody went away happy for the time being. It was not a big thing; 
Transocean Airlines no longer exists, but was an airline headquartered in Oakland. They 
had this problem involving a minority - I think it was a black man - who was - so you’re 
tracking my memory! 

Please stop me if you feel I’m not proceeding the way I should be. In terms of various 
labor leaders whom I’ve known and worked with, I first would like to mention the ones 
that died young. That’s very sad. The ones that died young, who - at least I feel - had lots 
of promise and it’s a sad thing to see people in positions of that kind that pass away really 
at a relatively early age: thirties, forties, fifties, sixties - you know, the older I get, why, 
those years are young. And, first of all, I think I should mention a very good friend: Dick 
Groulx, Richard Groulx, who before he died - oh, about three or four years ago - was 
Secretary of the Central Labor Council in Alameda County for quite a few years - and 
Dick was in Hawaii for a while; I think he - as a young man - I think he was in the 
service, in the Marines. He was a boxer, you know. But in Hawaii, I think he worked for 
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the Teamsters union and the Culinary union and, also, he put in a stint at the - I didn’t 
know this - at the Bishop Museum in Honolulu and he was interested, very much, in Sir 
Peter Buck - who was a New Zealander and who was the kind of curator of the museum 
there - and I wasn’t aware of that, and it shows you how many different dimensions of a 
person - though I’m getting off the track - and he came to the mainland and I believe - 
yes - when I first met Dick, he was working for the office workers’ union and, being a 
Marine Corps boxer, he was kind of a feisty, aggressive young man - that is, on the 
exterior. And he worked for the office workers’ union here in the East Bay for a while 
and then the then- Secretary of the Labor Council, Robert Ash, saw his talents and took 
him on as his assistant and so when Bob Ash retired, why, Dick became Secretary and he 
unquestionably was one of the most active labor secretaries of any council in California. I 
mean, he was really - he built up a very good organization and was - I hate to say how 
many times he was arrested for picket line activity! I think the list is prodigious! But he 
was a good organizer, and a good negotiator and also he was very active on the political 
front; like, for example, the Annual Labor Day Picnic of Alameda County was one where 
all kinds of presidential candidates would come to - out at Pleasanton - I mean he was 
really a multi-dimensional person in tenns of doing what he could for the labor 
movement, in addition to the picket line and so on. And he had a - I guess people in all 
walks of life have at least two personas: their institutional persona, which we sort of see; 
and then, of course, they have another persona. Well actually, many people would not 
believe that such a feisty, aggressive guy like Dick Groulx could engage in activities like 
taking care of rabbits! Some kind of an activity like that! It’s too bad Dick died; he must 
have been in his late fifties or sixties - just a couple of years ago; he just died. 

AB: How old was he? 

TN: About - his fifties, early fifties, I would judge. And his father had been an organizer in 

the United Auto Workers, so he came out of- in Canada; Groulx is a French-Canadian 
name: G-R-O-U-L-X! Richard - Dick Groulx. And you talk to anybody in the labor 
movement around here and they certainly know Dick Groulx because he was - one thing 
I liked about Dick - I really had an unusual relationship with him, I think, in the sense of 
- we were friends. And of course, I would not see him as often as I’d like to outside of 
labor disputes that we were involved in - and I was involved in quite a few big labor 
disputes in this area where Dick - and the thing that was interesting to me is that there 
were many times - you know, the interests of the mediator sometimes do not necessarily 
coincide with the interests of a party, management or union! [Laughs] Because 
essentially, the mediators are supposed to try to find peace. Well, one side - or the other 
side may not necessarily want peace at that particular time! And there were situations - 
big situations - that I just knew that what I was doing was contrary to what Dick’s 
strategy was at that time, but I don’t think I’ve ever had a relationship that I had with 
Dick Groulx- Essentially: “You keep your hand on your wallet and I’ll keep my hand on 
mine.” That was so wonderful, to be able to work in that kind of context; because there’s 
many situations where a mediator really - and he senses this - that certain individuals are 
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not happy with what he’s trying to do at the particular time, because everybody has his 
own view of a grand strategy and what should be done. And then, there’s also the 
question of the international representative of the union - and his interests may not be the 
same with the interests of the local people. You know: the international might be paying 
strike benefits for weeks and the pressure on them is to settle the strike at any means, 
whereas the local people are more interested in trying to get what they feel they need, if I 
make myself clear on that - so I really - I think a lot of people are mistaken. 

AB: Is there any particular strike that you were involved in as a mediator where he was 

also involved? 

TN: Well, as head of the Central Labor - well, I was - I mediated, probably, many situations 

when he was with the office workers - and of course, I mediated quite a few larger 
disputes when he was Secretary of the Labor Council, representing the Labor Council in 
transit strikes or in East Bay Regional Park strikes, or county strikes, etcetera. I mean: 
any number of strikes. But one characteristic of my relationship with Dick was that: that 
it was very unusual. In other words, to really know a person as a friend and to know his 
non-institutional persona - which is very rare, and also very satisfying when you discover 
it - and also to be able to work in a very hostile situation with so-called one of the 
“adversaries” who really maintained his friendship with you despite the fact that you 
might be working in an area where he wouldn’t want you to work at that particular time! 
I’m sorry if I’m not articulating this - 

AB: No that’s very good, because you do have a great appreciation for people’s qualities 

and I’ve seen it throughout the tape, so this is very nice to hear. 

TN: Well, actually - I don’t know if there ever will be an oral - I don’t know if there was any 

tape made of Dick and of course when the Archives were starting Dick was one of the 
people who was on the board of directors and was helpful to Sandy Cate, who was sort of 
a - do you know Sandy? She’s a wonderful person and she was the one who really was 
kind of spearheading the movement for the Archives and trying to enlist - and she comes 
there once in a while, but she has a child now. As a young mother, she has - and, actually 
she was, I think, responsible in a large part for selecting Lynn Bonfield as director. I 
mean - I’m sorry if I’m digressing! 

AB: Sandy Cate? 

TN: C-A-T-E; Sandy, yeah. You ask Lynn about Sandy; she’ll - well, as I say, there’s a - and 

I hope someday that a biography will come out - but here, again, who knows? But there 
still are people that really think well of Dick for the work he’s done. 

And in Alameda County, I should like to mention, another young - another man who 
died young. This man was probably in his late thirties. Tragedy. I mean, really - it’s Ed 
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Cordeiro: C-O-R-D-E-I-R-O; Portuguese name. Bom in New Bedford, Massachusetts - a 
great combination, I think, of a Portuguese father and a Sicilian mother. What a 
combination! Ed came to California - I think he had been a Teamster back there - and he 
got into the transit union here in Alameda, the Contra Costa Transit union and he 
eventually became secretary and went through quite a few strikes and Ed was quite a guy. 
What a brain! I recall sitting in meetings at four o’clock in the morning; negotiation 
meetings - you know: management- where somebody was up at the blackboard trying to 
describe something and calculators, we’re trying to figure out what the cost was and so 
on - Ed Cordeiro would slip me a note and he would tell you right away what all those 
computers were trying to figure out! Isn’t that amazing? You know - I mean, he could 
say, “Well, it’s ‘x’ percent.” Just for the heck of it! 

And he was quite a leader of men, and in terms of the Cannen union, Local 192, which 
represented - still represents - the drivers on the Alameda-Contra Costa Transit and a 
mixture of all kinds of whites, Hispanics, and blacks, and - just a cauldron of trouble, you 
might say. And Ed Cordeiro was really a master at trying to keep that whole thing 
together - and in my experience, there’s one unique thing that stands out with Ed 
Cordeiro, he really believed and practiced that the union is a union and the management 
is the management and they shall never meet. In other words - for example, the union 
would never invite any of the management to their various functions. There was a really 
dividing line between those two entities - and he really carried that out: the union’s 
business is the union’s business and management is the management’s business and you 
do your job and we’re going to do our job and get it to the table and hammer it out - and I 
have never seen such personal enmity between two men. Never. 

You know - people get into fights or quarrels or so on but I’ve never seen a real 
relationship where two people hated each other - hated each other - Ed Cordeiro and a 
fellow named Harold Davis, who was manager of AC Transit. They hated each other! 

You know, I could talk separately with Harold Davis about something and he - and he 
wasn’t holding back anything: he’d say, “That miserable soul!” I mean he really meant it! 
And I talked to Ed Cordeiro and he would say - “Harold Davis was the worst” - I hope I 
make myself plain. You know: usually, adversaries meet on some level - but I’ve never 
seem a hate relationship in negotiations! 

But, to give you a dimension of Ed Cordeiro - when he stood up for a man he hated - in 
one negotiation - and here, again, all those negotiations were in the wee hours of the 
morning: four, five o’clock in the morning and people are making proposals and so on 
and so forth - well, one year the transit district negotiators made a very bad bargain - and 
here again, no one can project in the future - you know, you make a bargain and 
sometimes it comes out okay, sometimes it doesn’t come out okay. Well, on this 
negotiation, the negotiators for the transit district agreed that the cost of living adjustment 
would be added to the rate. In other words, it would be a compounding effect. Well, this 
was in a period where inflation was low. But then, in the years afterwards inflation was 
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rampant, so this was very disastrous because the compounding rates - after three or four 
years, the transit district was really in bad shape! So, naturally, the powers that be in the 
transit district tried to disown this agreement and lo and behold: Harold Davis said that 
the union was right; a very unusual thing for a management person. I mean it says 
something for Harold Davis, too, because he’s working and here, to his board of 
directors, saying: “It ain’t so!” And he was absolutely right! But he had the courage to 
say so. And when Ed Cordeiro found out about that he said, “Boy! If they touch a hair on 
Harold Davis’ head, they’re gonna — ” - and he meant it! He really did. Very unusual. 

I mean - it was very - and Harold Davis was a really an old - he’s dead now - very 
competent person to run a transit agency - you know, a real competent person - and I 
think it was - I don’t want to call it courageous or principled or something, in this kind of 
a situation to come out where his institution has taken a position that this thing didn’t 
happen this way - to come out and say it happened- and it was unusual for Cordeiro to 
come out and say that - stick up for - and he was going over and above that Davis was 
agreeing with him! But he took that as they were doing something - it was a personal 
thing. 

Now, Ed - and he was kind of a “wild man” - quote unquote - you know, that 
Portuguese Sicilian combination. But as I say, you don’t very often get to see the other 
persona and Ed’s wife used to run a beauty shop in San Leandro and Ed Cordeiro would 
go down on Saturdays and help his wife in the beauty shop. Now, you think - you know, 
here, a business agent - tough business agent - of a wild transit union helping his wife in 
the beauty shop! And Ed had a sense of humor: he said his wife would - he would 
shampoo the women’s hair in the beauty parlor - and he said his wife would tell him, 
“Eddie, keep your hands on their head!” [Laughs] 

Ed was a smoker, but not a heavy smoker. I mean, I’ve seen heavier smokers in 
negotiations and I was very surprised to leam - after I retired I didn’t keep track of him - 
that he apparently came down with cancer. Serious lung cancer. And, apparently, it was 
so bad that he even took this laetrile route in Mexico and he went down to Mexico and it 
didn’t work and it was a sad ending; actually, coming back from Mexico he had difficulty 
getting back to Oakland. Fortunately, there was an International Representative, who was 
then retired, Merlin Gerkin of the Amalgamated Transit Union, who really helped him 
get across the border and on a plane. Well, he arrived in Oakland and the ambulance 
didn’t make it to Kaiser. That’s sad. [Crying then laughing] But I’ll always remember Ed 
helping out at the beauty shop and Ed’s wife saying, “Eddie! Keep your hands on their 
head!” 

AB: That is a good portrait. Who else? 

TN: Well, let’s see - young men - well, there was George Rice and he’s been - it’s hard to 

believe that the years pass so fast - ‘59, ‘89; that’s forty years - no, it’s thirty years. 
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Thirty years. George died thirty years ago and he was very active and the head of the 
culinary workers in Monterey - and he was pretty active politically and also was one - at 
that time, you know, unions have conservative periods and so on - well, at that time - 
and I suppose this is to a certain degree that in some places that culinary unions - the 
hotel and restaurant unions, the leadership was conservative and so on. Well, George was 
just the opposite. I mean, he was a very liberal-minded person politically and so on - so, 
naturally, the administrations didn’t like him because he was really the opposite side of 
the fence at that time. Even the [California] Federation of Labor didn’t like George 
because of his activity. And he was a real good organizer and a good representative of his 
union in Monterey. He had a pretty big union of the Hotel and Restaurant - and I feel 
sorry for his wife, Mary, a wonderful person - but George happened to be a handsome 
guy and of course in that business all kinds of waitresses and cocktail waitresses that 
have problems - so poor Mary! But George, he watched himself- but at the same time, I 
used to wonder: “What does Mary think?” George listening to all the problems of these 
beautiful young cocktail waitresses, etcetera. 

Well, then afterwards, when he left Monterey, George worked as a research director for 
the California Nurses Association and then after that he worked - went to work for IBEW 
1245, which is the big electrical workers union - as a research director and that union still 
has a contract with PG&E, which is a large - it’s a very big union, to represent all the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Workers and so on. 

Matter of fact, George gave me a book that I never returned from his library - I still have 
it. So - and someday I’ve been threatened to take it to the IBEW library in Concord or 
Walnut Creek but somehow I’ve never gotten around to it, so I still have the volume. 

Well, George also died of cancer: stomach cancer - and this was a very merciful thing 
that Governor Brown, Senior, did - George was dying of cancer and his wife and 
children and so on. And so as a sick man - this was right after - pretty soon after Edmund 
Brown was elected Governor - he gave him a - appointed him on the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission so that he would have - you know, he really was not able to work 
or anything - and this was really a merciful thing because it really helped him for a few 
months, but also helped his family and so that was a very kind thing. And maybe there 
are people that remember George - I’m sure in the culinary industry there would be; I’m 
pretty sure. 

Then, the last young man - we can talk to the older - the last young man - but Carol 
Shaw. He was an International Representative of the Amalgamated Transit Union and I 
met him in Los Angeles when the Los Angeles Metropolitan Transit District, you know 
Southern California Rapid Transit District, started. And he was a gentleman from 
Louisiana. A real gentleman! And the problem in the transit system in Southern 
California - originally, you had two - you had the streetcars, which was the L.A. Transit 
Railway System and then you had the motor coach operators, and of course the motor 
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coach operators were represented by the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, which had 
the tradition of the Railway Labor Act and the transit had the tradition of the Taft- 
Hartley. You know, those are two different philosophies! So when they were establishing 
the Los Angeles Metropolitan Transit District was trying to combine- [recording cuts off] 


[End Tape IV, Side 8 (B)] 

[Begin Tape V, Side 9 (A)] 

TN: This is Tom Nicolopulos on the sunny May the nineteenth - I’m sorry eighteenth - 

nineteen eighty-nine. Well, this was a real problem for the Department of Industrial 
Relations and for the Conciliation Service because we had the responsibility of holding 
elections and bargaining units, etcetera, settling disputes - and so, actually, my 
predecessor boss, Glenn Bowers really was great; picking the ideal man for such a union 
to decide the bargaining units. You know, there was quite a bit of friction over what the 
bargaining unit should be and at that time they brought a man from Harvard, Archibald 
Cox - who later was a victim of - so Archibald Cox was the hearing officer and really, it 
was great to have a prestigious Harvard man such as Archibald Cox to hear the parties 
and to decide the units - and, actually, his decision was only altered in one respect - John 
Henning, who was then Director of Industrial Relations, and really had to recognize the 
political realities in California, just altered Archibald Cox’s decision in one way: 
Archibald Cox said it should be on an industrial basis - in other words, that all these units 
- the winner take all the units. Well, this didn’t conform to the political realities in 
California so John Henning said, “Well, these shall be on a unit by unit basis.” In other 
words, there were five different units. Well, in the big unit, which involved the drivers - 
and here, again, the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen at that time had a lily-white 
policy; old railroad union - and despite that - and there were black drivers - they beat the 
Amalgamated in the election! They won the unit for all of the drivers! 

So, naturally, the - Shaw’s union didn’t want that to stand and so after a couple of years, 
they took them on again and they lost that election again: The BRT won. And I 
remember Carol Shaw shaking hands with Don Sheets, the victor - and only a gentlemen 
and a person like Carol Shaw could have done this - and you felt he meant it. As a 
mediator, you’ve seen many people shaking hands in many situations, but in this one you 
just felt there was just - and Carol says, “Well, Don - this is it. You won. We’re not 
gonna — ” You know, you really felt that that was - and to this day, the drivers are 
represented by - the name has changed: the United Transportation union - are still 
represented by the old Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 

And all I can say about Carol is that he was a real, you know, gentleman and a pleasure to 
have worked with and - oh, one - I hope that brings you a little bit about the Railway 
Labor Act. One time, after the first election - the Amalgamated [Transit] Union lost the 
drivers but they did win the mechanics; they still represented the mechanics on the 
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property but not the drivers. So they called a strike and it lasted, oh, a week or so and 
everybody was wild! You know: a strike in Los Angeles, a transit strike, you know, 
writing, telephoning the governor: “Something to be done.” And there we were in Los 
Angeles with pressure from the Governor’s Office to find out what was going on and we 
tried to contact Carol and Merlin Gherkin: never got their call. We thought: “Gee this is 
awfully strange.” After a while, it occurred to us - perhaps they don’t want to talk to us at 
this time. You know, when a person does not return your call, especially a person that 
you deal with, you know, you wish they would! You know, to find out what was going 
on. So we call and we couldn’t - didn’t return our calls for about four or five days and so 
one day, they called voluntarily - they said: “Hey, can we talk to you guys?” I said: 
“Yeah! We’ve been trying to talk to you guys!” [Laughs] 

Well, so, what had been happening, apparently, when they didn’t want to talk to us: they 
were in sort of secret negotiations with certain influential people on the transit - and they 
were promised everything that they wanted, you know, all the demands. They were going 
to be given all their demands. And the reason they wanted to talk to us - it looked too 
good to them and they wanted our appraisal and also they wanted us to slow down, they 
didn’t want - so [laughs] well, I hope I have not - 

AB: So then what happened? 

TN: Well, we, you know, held a meeting and, you know, this is unusual: where a union has a 

secret - not secret - but offered commitments from very high officials: “We’ll give you 
everything.” The union feels: “This is too damn good. We don’t want - ” So we had to 
hold a meeting and slow things down and eventually a settlement was reached and they 
didn’t pick up all the marbles - in their interest. 

AB: The union didn’t? 

TN: Yeah, they did! I mean certain conditions, etcetera. But - 

AB: Was it too good to be true? 

TN: Yes. It was. It was too good to be true. 

AB: So they didn’t read it right, then? Is that what you mean? 

TN: What do you mean, “Didn’t read it right?” 

AB: Union. I mean - 

TN: Oh! The union read it right. I mean, they read it absolutely right: “This is more than we 

are asking and this is something we don’t want because it’s not going to fly with the 
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whole situation.” Now, a person would say: “Well, gee! They’re crazy! The union should 
get everything they could grab!” But it doesn’t work out that way because - you see, it 
used to be, and I guess it is to a certain extent today - that a union and an employer 
having a relationship is even - it used to be - is even tougher than being married because 
the essential problem is: how do you fight with someone that you have to live with? You 
can’t - you divorce them. So people - even management and labor looks at it from the 
long-range point of view and not on the short-term. And I think it was from that point of 
view that Carol [Shaw] and [Merlin Gherkin] were looking at this package. 

AB: And [Merlin Gherkin] was- 

TN: Well, he was the International Representative of the Amalgamated Transit Union. He’s 

retired, now, in San Diego and he was one of the best international representatives of a 
transit union I’ve ever worked with, from the point of view - like in many unions, there is 
a built-in friction between the international representative and the local people. Well, 
whenever - like, for example, there’s a big transit strike - the employer looks upon the 
international to restrain the local people. You follow? And of course, the local people, 
they sense that. So there is a friction there of working - because management, in many 
cases, feels: “Well, the solution to problems is just pressing a button.” Well, things don’t 
happen that way. There’s no button to press! But Merlin was unique among the 
international representatives - and there were some capable ones - unique in a sense that 
I’ve never seen one who really had the trust of the rank and file. I mean: it would really 
work, you know, and didn’t have that antagonistic feeling. He had that quality of working 
well with, and being also trusted. And you can well understand - like in certain transit 
strikes where the International union is paying “x” hundreds of dollars, or a hundred 
dollars, to a couple of thousand people on strike and they have another big strike 
somewhere else and the strikes are continuing - financially there is a pressure on them to 
try to get a settlement in one place because it’s draining the treasury! 

AB: You mentioned the difference in the philosophy between the transit workers - the 

transit union - and then the Brotherhood. 

TN: Well, you see the BRT - the old Brotherhood of Railway [Railroad] Trainman - most of 

their membership was, naturally, on the railroads and then of course they had contracts 
later on with the transit districts in various places. Now, the Railway Labor Act was set 
up in 1926 specifically for the railroads and it has a different kind of philosophy than the 
Wagner Act, Taft-Hartley. 

AB: Which was? What was the philosophy behind the Railway Act? 

TN: Well, the Railway Labor Act - in the first place, its agency, the National Mediation 

Board, is a combination of the National Labor Relations and the Mediation Service and 
there’s also the - for example, the provisions of when there can be a strike - in other 
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words, after mediation - then there could be a fact-finding cooling-off period, which is 
not a characteristic of Taft-Hartley. In Taft-Hartley, except in certain national 
emergencies, well, hell, you can go out on strike after the contract expires, there’s no 
mandatory, you know, fact finding, there’s no cooling off period. So that’s - and, 
actually, the railroad unions and the BRT even in language - like, for example, the 
traditional union says: “We’re going to go on strike, you know, we’re going to go on 
strike if you don’t give us this.” Well, in the railroad unions they say: “If you don’t 
accede to our demands, there’s going to be a peaceful withdrawal of services. That is the 
exact phrase that is used by - they don’t use the word “strike” - I mean [laughing] - 
Why are you laughing? 

AB: I’ll tell you later - 

TN: “If you don’t, Mr. Management, if you don’t accede come so-and-so, there’s going to be 

a peaceful withdrawal of services.” And I think, in a nutshell, saying “We’re going to 
strike” and “We’re going to peacefully withdraw our services” I think indicates the 
different traditions. And there are many different - you know, like no elections and so on 
- it’s - and of course, now the airlines are under the Railway Labor Act. You see, they 
were brought under in the 30s, I think. 

AB: So - and they still are under the - 

TN: Oh, yes. Yeah. Yeah. Like, for example, in the recent Eastern strike. For some strange 

reason, the president did not invoke the cooling-off period that all presidents have done in 
airline and railroad strikes - well, most every president - which, very briefly - provides, 
after mediation fails, there’s a thirty day period where a presidential fact-finding board 
assembles and they hear the arguments and so on and then there’s another thirty day 
period where the parties study their proposals and then they can go on strike. In other 
words, there’s quite a chain. Whereas, under Taft-Hartley - I mean, if you’ve complied 
with the notice and requirements, etcetera, you can walk the plank after the contract 
expires. That’s it! There’s no - unless the parties voluntarily want to have a cooling-off 
period, but it’s not mandatory like it is under the Railway Labor Act. I mean, if a national 
emergency is proclaimed by the president then this procedure has to follow. 

AB: So everything was available then to do this? 

TN: Oh, yes. Yes, it was. And, somehow, the - I don’t know why Bush - I mean - that was 

kind of a - I couldn’t understand the statement that was made by some of his associates. 
People said: “Well, it wouldn’t do any good.” Well, who knows if it would have? Maybe 
it wouldn’t have done any good, but at the same time it would have done certain things: it 
would have at least brought to the floor the issues in the situation - and with a tough 
cookie like Frank Forenzo the result might have been the same but at least the public 
would have had a chance to see what an impartial person would view this thing. Who 
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knows? Maybe something would have happened. As now - well, they’re in bankruptcy 
and people are left unpaid. I mean: it’s a hell of a mess! 

AB: [Unintelligible] really hated Lorenzo! 

TN: Oh Lord, Yes! Right! And with cause, because he has really done a lot to the pilots’ 

unions and the machinists’ unions and it’s too bad that the thing degenerated this way. 
And of course, the public just doesn’t know what’s - the President - and I thought this 
was a terrible lapse of leadership in the President, when almost every president in a 
situation of this kind has - what is there to lose, from his point of view? This procedure - 
but- 

AB: It seems to me the Railway Act really is important when you have an industry that is 

nationwide - 

TN: Oh, sure. No of course, the railroads, now, are down but still there’s the airline industry, 

which is subject to the same provisions of the Railway Labor Act. 

AB: And so you say when the Brotherhood of Railway - when they - during the transit 

strike - when they won the election, then the transit people are under the Railway - 

TN: No. Because you see, they’re under a state law. They’re under - then the BRT had to 

operate under the transit acts of the State of California - but they carried over the - as a 
matter of fact, one problem - well, not a problem, but one thing we had to consider in the 
mediation service as these different transit laws were being set up - some of them had to 
be patterned after the Railway Labor Act and some of them had to be patterned after Taft- 
Hartley. Like, for example, on the Alameda-Contra Costa and BART, they were 
patterned after Taft-Hartley whereas in the original, L.A. MTA [Metropolitan Transit 
Authority], was patterned after the Railway Labor Act. In other words, the provisions 
provided for a - now that’s been changed somewhat, but the - so you see that the agency 
had a responsibility of adopting different rules and regulations depending on whether the 
act was a model of the Railway Labor Act or of Taft-Hartley. 

AB: But being under the Taft-Hartley doesn’t preclude having a cooling-off period? 

TN: Oh, no! If it’s voluntarily - and, actually, many imaginative unions and employers do this 

voluntarily in certain situations. You know, it’s - and many unions and managements 
don’t when they should! Like there are many situations where that would be the best 
thing, is to have some kind of a cooling-off period! But unless there is some imaginative 
person it doesn’t happen. Like I think - and here, again, I’m just expressing a personal 
bias, but I think it’s shared by a lot of people - that one of the recent big Kaiser strikes 
would just cry for something like that. You know - cry for a cooling-off period. So, 
actually, under Taft-Hartley parties can voluntarily have their own - and in situations I 
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say where they’re imaginative people - like, for example one very imaginative guy, 

Harry Polland, who is not an attorney; he’s a labor economist out of San Francisco and 
Harry Polland is probably one of the sharpest labor economists west of the Mississippi, if 
not the United States. I mean, Harry is - and his - the firm he works for represents the 
Teamsters union and so on. They were having problems in - the Teamsters were - in the 
Cannery [Cannery Workers and Fann Laborers] Union - they were having strikes every 
so often. Well - I’m pretty sure this was Harry’s brainchild, because Harry’s a very 
brainy guy - so what he devised is something they called [medreq?] - so he got the 
canneries and the Teamsters union to agree to a procedure whereby - before the 
negotiations began, they would agree on a mediator; some prestigious - and in one case, I 
think they selected Willard Wirtz who was former Secretary of Labor, to mediate. And so 
Willard Wirtz would have a period of thirty days to try to mediate the dispute and if there 
was no agreement at the end of that time - I mean this is the rough contours of the 
agreement - there might be different details - but if no agreement was reached, then the 
mediator was empowered to make his recommendations; non-binding recommendations. 
And for a thirty-day period, the parties would either accept or reject his binding 
recommendations. 

Well, up until now there’s - I don’t think there has been a strike. In other words - this, 
really, I think is an imaginative use of dispute settlement procedure by adversaries. I 
mean - and, to Harry’s credit, and of course he’s done a lot more than that, but that’s just 
an example of- and this was under Taft-Hartley. Taft-Hartley doesn’t say - the cannery 
workers, or the Teamsters come under Taft-Hartley. Taft-Hartley doesn’t say anything 
about that. But yet, in a given situation - so, actually, there’s been an awful lot of- 
maybe not as much as there should be - 

AB: So, then what was the provision of Taft and Hartley that is so good? Where people 

are gaining? Because it seems to me - 

TN: Many people are not thinking they’re gaining because, actually, with more conservative 

administrations and more conservative appointees - I mean, they bring their own views 
and so, actually, right now I think labor, generally speaking, doesn’t necessarily like the 
National Labor Relations Board or like the people on it because their philosophy has 
changed, their rulings have changed and so on. And over and above the delays and the 
procedure - I mean: even if you win an unfair labor practice you might be dead before 
you collect it! I mean: the appeals, the - so I think, generally speaking, labor today is not 
- as you are probably aware - is not happy with the Taft-Hartley law as it’s administered 
today. Like you can win an election - that doesn’t mean anything! I mean you may never 
get a contract! When you win a board election all you have is a hunting license. Really, 
that’s it! And you may never get a contract. I mean the delays can be prodigious and right 
now management is lots of people who know how to appeal decisions and delay the 
process ad infinitum. 
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AB: We have mentioned - one of the older people that was involved in unions here in 

San Francisco one time - and I’d like to have you talk about him - and that was 
Jack Goldberger. 

TN: Yeah. Jack Goldberger, although I never had as much contact with him in negotiations as 

I’ve had with others - I was acquainted with Jack and Jack knew me and we would - one 
thing - and Jack was a highly respected person - by the community - I mean, not only - 
and probably you know - at the time - when the Teamsters were booted out of the AFL- 
CIO and Jack Goldberger held an office in the San Francisco Labor Council. The San 
Francisco Labor Council refused to kick him out and they gave him a card to some other 
union: the musicians or something. So, actually, Jack Goldberger - he was an official of 
the Teamsters union which had been kicked out of the AFL-CIO, but the San Francisco 
Labor Council still kept him in his office! I mean, that tells you, as far as labor is 
concerned, the respect they had toward the person. I think his union was the Periodical 
Drivers union [Newspaper and Periodical Drivers & Helpers Union] and he was well- 
respected by employers, too. Although, naturally - they knew he represented unions. Jack 
seemed to have a quality - that I had noticed - of being able to be himself and walk 
among the small and the great. That’s really a quality of Jack. I mean, there are people 
like Jack - qualities I wish I had! But I mean - do you understand what I’m saying? You 
know, I mean, a person that’s just himself; I mean, he’s not trying to be anybody but who 
just can walk with the high and the mighty and with the low and just - and I think people 
kind of sense that quality. I mean, they do. Like - one of my associates, Joe Chambers, 
had that same quality. I mean, Joe Chambers - I don’t want to digress - was in the ILWU 
Local 6, but Joe had - how to express it? - An intrinsic aura or feeling of honesty about 
him. He exuded honesty! And people sensed that. Same thing with - I think that with 
Jack Goldberger. 

Like, if you ever had a real rough and tumble situation or strike, Joe Chambers was the 
mediator to send because of this quality - just seemed to - you know, the people could 
just sense that: “This is a guy that we can trust.” So there are people like that. I mean, Joe 
Chambers certainly had it and I think Jack Goldberger had that quality, which was very 
good because a person like that can really help the community. You know: its problems. 
And I think the community really needs more people like that - and, naturally, there are 
quarrels and fights but still, at the same time, I think it’s a great quality to - not only to 
have it, but for the world to recognize. There’s another - and especially in somebody 
that’s in some kind of a position where he can do something about it. So that’s the main 
thing I think I can say about Jack. And of course he was involved in many disputes, 
helped many industries, and was called upon as an advisor because of this feeling they 
had. You know, here’s just a plain, cigar-smoking guy. So I think - and here, again - talk 
to someone else they may see some other dimension of Jack but that’s the one thing that I 
- and then I felt sorry for Jack at the end, there. Like a lot of labor leaders who have done 
a lot, after a while the world goes on and sure the old gang likes to see you once in a 
while but they don’t — and Jack felt - he felt this. And I remember one time, he said to 
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me: “Tom, I’m going crazy.” I said: “What do you mean, Jack?” He says: “Well, I don’t 
have any hobbies, I don’t do any gardening, I - ” You know - and here the guy was - and 
it’s a shame that here’s somebody that really still has something to offer and who needs 
that - but somehow the world goes on its merry way and doesn’t, you know - 

AB: Take seriously? 

TN: Yeah. That’s right. And I think you can see that with people in many walks of life; not 

only labor, etcetera. But it’s a sad thing. It really is. And I used to see Jack at luncheon 
meetings at the Industrial Relations Research Association and one time he told me that; 
he said: “I’m going nuts!” And he said: “I have no hobbies.” In terms of gardening and so 
on. In other words, he wanted to be involved in some way with - and it’s not a question 
of money or anything. It’s just a question of- just to do something! And the tragedy is 
that a person like Jack could be very helpful but still the world goes on its merry way! 
[Tape cuts off] 


[End Tape V, Side 9 (A)] 

[Begin Tape V, Side 10 (B)] 

TN: [Recording begins mid-sentence] - um, this is a man named Fred Stefan: S-T-E-F-A-N. 

And for many years - he still may be alive and retired in Morgan Hill - if he is, he must 
be ninety or maybe even a hundred - he could be! And he was head of the [CIO] 
Furniture Workers union and Fred was born in Germany - as a matter of fact he was in 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s army in World War I and he told me of marching with a defeated 
Gennan army through Belgium to France as a young man and he says: “Hell! We didn’t 
care! We were going home!” 

He came to the United States in the twenties after the serious inflation - during the times 
of the serious inflation in Gennany after World War I. And he became active in unions 
and I think he was a [low-line?] socialist by political - and Fred always was fighting for a 
better world. He meant it. And he only had one regret. He used to say: “Tom” - he had a 
Gennanic accent - he says: “I wish I could be a lion” - talking about his union - “but we 
are just rabbits!” [Laughs] 

Fred - his union, the [CIO] Furniture Workers union - the headquarters then was in San 
Francisco, now I think they’re - it was composed of- and, incidentally, that was one of 
the first or early integrated unions. I mean: women, minorities, and so on, and Fred was 
really a believer in his union was in fostering democracy. You know - really. I mean real 
- not surface - he was a true believer. He was only sorry that he wasn’t a lion! [Laughs] 

And Fred had strange - not a strange, but his own particular view towards - although he 
was a socialist, somehow - for some strange reason - I don’t know why - in our 
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discussions, he felt that that was to the left of him and he would try to - [laughing] it was 
very amusing! He would point out to the errors of the, you know, the left [laughs]. 

Anyhow - he - being a socialist at the same time, he recognized the reality that we’re 
living under a capitalistic system. And so, Fred tried - and he succeeded - in wringing 
the towel dry of capitalism for the workers. I mean I’ve never seen a person really wring 
the towel dry - in other words, exacting conditions, always fighting for it - and he was 
very honest in his negotiations. I mean, he wouldn’t - “What do the workers want?” And: 
“Fine.” He’d lead them, etcetera, and he’d be on strikes. He struck furniture plants and in 
these strikes he would respect the wishes of the membership even though he felt they 
were wrong. I mean, I’ve seen situations where he felt that they shouldn’t go on strike: 
“Well, they want to go on strike. What can I do about it?” But as I say, the one - among - 
the one quality Fred had was wringing that towel dry, and I mean he really saw to it that 
the workers would get all kinds of little conditions; piece works and so on and so forth so 
- and also, to keep the workers working and earning money. Like one situation in 
Sacramento - I’d never seen a more masterful handling of a problem than this guy. He 
had a plant, a furniture plant in Sacramento that was organized and then that plant had 
bought a non-union plant, so you kind of had to bring the non-union people with the 
union people together and make a contract. In other words, the union people had to yield 
a little bit, etcetera, yep. And I’ve never seen a more masterful guy - really putting, 
melding that thing together. Really masterful. 

And, actually, I used to love to be called into mediation with Fred - oh it was worth the 
price of admission! His Gennanic accent, he would prance up and down “da vorkers” 
and “meester” so-and-so. I’ve only seen Fred bested once in negotiations and I think at 
that time it was at the Umphred Furniture Factory in Oakland here - and I think the union 
was trying to get an extra paid holiday and Fred was prancing the floors and he said: 
“Mister Umphred. Just one more paid holiday. I’ll tell you, we will even take your 
birthday as the paid holiday, honor your birthday!” “No,” Mister Umphred said - only 
time I’ve seen Fred - he says: “Fred, I was born in a leap year: the twenty-ninth of 
February.” [Laughs] That’s the only time I’ve seen Fred bested. I haven’t seen Fred for 
many - quite a few years now and the last I knew, he retired in Morgan Hill but as I say, 
he was really a person - 

Oh, another thing - another dimension. There was a guy named - a Czech. I think his 
name was Stein - whether he’s still around here or not, I don’t know - and he had a 
factory making springs for mattresses, you know, kind of a production line. And Stein 
was - and Fred recognized this - Stein was a believer in helping people and I’ve never 
seen an employer hire convicts and really run his factory - and granted, it was a 
production line operation - in other words, kind of a simple thing where you operated a 
machine that’s making these springs - but this man - I think his name was Stein - really 
believed in helping the downtrodden. And even - he wasn’t concerned if a worker got out 
of prison and just worked for him two days. I mean, he was untroubled by absenteeism by 
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the workers - and you know this was wonderful that there was such an employer in 
Oakland, because if you ever knew anybody that needed a job there was always Stein and 
the turnover was prodigious because in that class of people that he was drawing from 
were, you know, people out of prison or down and out and they’d work a few days, 
they’d leave, while Stein’s factory kept turning out these - so it was a great thing! And 
Fred respected that, you know, he had contract and he’d get me off to the side and, you 
know, he says: “Tom, go easy on Stein.’’ In other words don’t - you know - to keep him 
going. Keep him going because he was doing a good social thing and, really, Stein was 
perfonning a great community service. Because where else would there be a, you know? 
It was a combination - I mean he was a brain - I remember he would be up there in his 
glasses up just like in a prison or something looking down on the factory and calculating 
things and here would be the workers blacks, whites, and so on doing operations. So - I 
don’t know whether Stein is still around or not, but - 

AB: The name of his factory was what, do you remember? 

TN: Oh, gosh - I don’t remember. They were turning out bed - springs for - it was a 

production line thing - and Stein was unconcerned about the labor force. You know, 
there was a steady labor force where they worked two days, one day. And actually, I 
think I even referred a few people to Stein. But Fred recognized that and in his Gennanic 
he’d say, “Well, take it easy now, Tom. We don’t want to be too tough on this guy.” In 
other words - do you understand what I’m saying about Fred? In other words, he wanted 
to keep people working and getting the maximum and his only regret was that he wasn’t a 
lion. He would repeat that again: “We are just little rabbits.” 

AB: That’s a lovely story. 

TN: It’s true! And it was a real - actually, when you went into a negotiation with Fred it was 

like a drama. Dramatic! Well - 

AB: Those are the people that we don’t hear about, unless you are involved with them - 

in negotiations. 

TN: Yeah. That’s true and - well - let’s see who else can we - do you want some more? 

AB: Oh, I love these stories, yes. 

TN: Well, this is a younger, not an older person, a younger person. There’s a fellow named 

Joe DeSilva who’s a very bombastic and very colorful business agent of the Retail Clerks 
union in Los Angeles, Southern California area. And of course, that whole place has the 
coloration of Hollywood and so on and so they had a big local - so about thirty years ago 
they called a big strike. All the supermarkets closed down: Safeway, Lucky’s, etcetera - 
and he was making - I think his union was among the early unions that got psychiatric 
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care in the contract. In other words, the provision for psychiatric care under health and 
welfare. 

Well, anyhow, this strike went on - oh god! - for a month. Very bitter strike against the 
food employers and negotiations were held at the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles - the 
Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles - and all the - you know - all the Hollywood 
trimmings on this thing. And so one night, at the Ambassador Hotel - oh, god! - and did 
he go through mediators: federal, state mediators - man they were - so one night I was in 
a hotel room - a big room in the Ambassador Hotel with federal mediators and state 
mediators and Joe DeSilva was telling us his position and he’s very dramatic - all 
Hollywood - and he said: “Gentlemen, I have a great deal of respect for you people in 
solving these problems. Listen attentively, because I’m going to present you with some 
pieces of paper. Now, the first piece of paper - and he was trying to get a five-year 
contract, so on the horizontal axis he had the years: ‘59, ‘60, and so on and on the vertical 
axis he had the wages, health and welfare, and figures in those - you follow what I’m 
saying? And he says: “Well, the first piece of paper is easy. You know it. You know my 
position. Now, I’m going to hand you the second piece of paper. You probably can judge 
what my position is from those figures. I’m going to give you another piece of paper and 
you’ve got to figure out what that is - you expert mediators have to figure out, in your 
experience, what is on that piece of paper?” And he says, “I have a last piece of paper 
that I am going to show you.” And it was zeros; a zero. He says, “That’s in case I lose the 
strike.” Do you understand? Get that Hollywood flair? [Laughs] In other words, if I’m 
defeated there is going to be zero’s on all these conditions! Well - 

AB: You were one of the mediators? 

TN: Oh, yes. Now, one of my colleagues, Ed Peters - a very sharp guy - was the only 

mediator in there, federal or state, who figured out what was on Joe DeSilva’s piece of 
paper. Ed Peters was a real pro. And you know, when Ed Peters - made the mistake - or 
told Joe DeSilva what was on that piece of paper, Joe DeSilva got angry and accused him 
of not being impartial, etcetera, and booted him out of the negotiations; ran him out from 
the building because he had figured out his position! 

AB: Now did he - how did he have that power to boot out the mediator? 

TN: Oh, a mediator can be booted out - kindly or - I mean, no one says that you have to be 

kind to mediators! 

AB: No, no, but I meant if you are calling in mediators - 

TN: Yeah, but there were - I don’t know; there was three federal mediators and about three 

state mediators and so just “x”ing one out - and he made his - he was very sharp. He - 
like after Ed Peters figured out what his - he denounced him and rushed out of the room, 
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but before he left, he turned around and he pointed to several mediators: “You! You! 

You! I can talk with you!” Meaning that - you know - contact me later. But Ed Peters 
was out of that bit. 

AB: Well, I guess I would have thought that before a mediator is booted out both parties 

have to agree to that. 

TN: Not necessarily. 

AB: Oh. This is a free-for-all! 

TN: But this was not a joint meeting; this was a meeting of DeSilva, but even if it had been - 

now, here, again as a matter of courtesy and so on, you don’t boot out a mediator quite 
the way DeSilva did - you know there are various ways of figuring out you’re persona 
non grata but I’m just citing that to give you a flavor of - the color of Joe DeSilva. I 
mean, this business - presenting so-called experts with pieces of paper and defying them 
to find - and then having the last piece of paper with zeroes. To give you the - 

AB: So tell me - what was the end result? 

TN: Oh, it was eventually settled on - the strike was settled. 

AB: What was his reason for striking? 

TN: Oh, all kinds of conditions: wages and conditions - you know, the usual stuff in 

negotiations. 

AB: Was it a strike in the best sense I mean that - 

TN: Oh! This was a strike against all the supermarkets! The clerks! 

AB: I know but - 

TN: They got good conditions for them. Oh, absolutely. Psychiatric care - which was a new - 

he’s no longer there; I don’t know if he’s still alive - I don’t know if I’ve expressed this 
well but I mean just to - I’ve never known a labor leader who presents you with a piece 
of paper with zeroes and says, “Well, that’s just in case I lose.” [Laughs] 

AB: Well, he was tough. 

TN: Yeah, he was. Yeah but they all get cut - get down - the world changes and so on - well, 

anyhow, these are just some of the little stories. 
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AB: You really have a collection of stories! 

TN: Oh - I think almost everybody has a collection of stories. 

AB: I know, but they don’t express it as well. And you always appreciate their qualities, 

you know, the little aspects of their personality. 

TN: Well, I’ve always found that very satisfying to - I guess a lot of people do - to see the so- 

called “other persona” of people. You know - like, for example - like one of the 
prominent labor attorneys in San Francisco today is Vic [Victor] Van Bourg; he’s a very 
competent - I think his father was a Butte miner and so on - well I’d - you know I’d seen 
Vic Van Bourg in negotiations, you know, and he is a very competent guy, etcetera. Well, 
one day, I went to a coin and stamp shop in Berkeley - I’m a coin collector - Well, in 
walks Vic Van Bourg and he says, “Tom! What are you doing here?” I said, “Vic! What 
the hell are you doing here?” [Laughs] He says, “I’m a stamp collector!” I said, “Look, 
I’m a coin collector!” [Laughs] You know how, just by chance you - like all the years 
and times that I’d had dealings with Vic Van Bourg, he never knew that my interest was 
collecting coins; I never knew that he was a stamp collector. I never would have 
associated stamp collecting [laughs] - I think that’s happened to you - 

AB: Yeah. Well, but still it’s - to remember these and always keep those things in mind 

as you - 

TN: Well - in this regard, about other personas, this is something that probably somebody in - 

well, of course there are many, many aspects of labor working people you can 
investigate, but one area that Sarah brought to my attention. We - once a week or so we 
go to the Seafood Grotto in Oakland, which is a very nice - and we’ve become friendly 
with the help; the waitresses and waiters and so on, and after you get to talking to them 
you find out every one has some kind of a hobby: somebody is making clocks, somebody 
is making jewelry, the cook is - you know - in addition - somebody is raising horses, 
you know - so this is a very interesting thing. And going out after we paid our bill, I said, 
“Hey, Rick! You’re missing a bet here! It’s too bad you don’t have more room; you could 
put up the products of your help.” I mean they’re watchmakers, clockmakers - you know, 
you look upon these people as waiter and waitress but still there’s another dimension to 
that. It would be interesting to sort of collect - 

AB: Yeah. That’s a very good idea. I hope he does it, that’s - 

TN: No, he won’t do it - I was joking. But I mean that is - 

AB: - no, that really is an excellent - 
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TN: - and Sarah called it to my attention, she said, “You know all of these people are doing 

something - Like one guy, the least likely guy that was - a guy, I think he’s gay, but 
that’s no problem, you know - and he’s an Australian and it must be kind of rough there 
but we got to know him better and so, you know what his thing is? He makes periodic 
trips to the Soviet Union! That’s his interest! You know the least likely guy - time you 
see him: “Well, when’s the last time you’ve been to the Soviet Union?” I said. “Oh, I was 
just there last fall.” [Laughs] And I joked with him about Bondi Beach in Sydney and so 
on - you know - a little chatter and you never - just by chance - well, he just likes to go 
to the Soviet Union. And he doesn’t strike you as being political! He’s just a person that 
likes to go - so he makes trips - [laughs] 

AB: Now, one of the things that you do is - what you have is a library of books? 

TN: Oh, not really. Actually, I had an accumulation of labor books - various - really an 

accumulation. You can’t call it a library because a library connotes something organized. 
But over the years, I have collected books and then I — I’m glad that I cleaned out my 
basement and gave them to the Archives. Not only the books, but all kind of memorabilia 
and stuff and I was pleased - this shows you the benefit of not throwing things away. 
Like, there’s a young man in the Pile Drivers union who suddenly became interested in 
the history of the Pile Drivers union and, through a mutual friend who knew I had - and I 
didn’t realize I had a one of the few extant handbooks of the Pile Drivers union with, not 
pictures but drawing by Giacomo Petri and so my friend induced me to give this 
Steward’s Handbook of the Pile Drivers union to this fellow. I didn’t think anything 
about it, except I was kind of wondering: “Gee, I’d like to have that back sometime.” 

And so, a couple of weeks ago I attended a session of what’s called the Labor History 
Workshop; it’s a collection of people and I’m just a hanger-on - I’m not doing any 
research in history. So this fellow Munoz was there and he had put out a very attractive 
book with pictures about the Pile Drivers union and on the front was out of this handbook 
- I turned the page and he gives me credit of for it! You know: “Thanks to — ” I had 
nothing to do with it, just - 

AB: You kept it in your basement - 

TN: Yeah. And so - I don’t know if I showed it to you, but I had something - I finally gave it 

to the Archives - when I was at the Western Pipe and Steel in the Personnel Department, 
there were lots of - a period there were lots of migrant workers - blacks and laborers - 
they weren’t allowed to do any jobs. And naturally, they had different levels of education 
and there’s one I’m glad I kept - I kept that - it was just written, scrawled on just a piece 
of- a school tablet and this poor woman, who was - obviously she had a deprived 
education, very little - she had written - hired her number, 549, and instead of saying - 
you see, during that time people had to - there was a war, and if you were absent from 
work, you had to report; you know, send a message or something to the Personnel 
Department. So this poor person, her salutation was “Listen Boss.” Not “Dear Sir,” but 
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“Listen Boss.” “I’s out of a place to live and I can’t come to work today.” You know, she 
- a very wonderful note from a conscientious migrant black shipyard worker expressing 
why she wasn’t at work today, that day, because she was out of a place to live and was 
looking for a place to live and at the bottom she put her name. I remember her name: Bell 
[House?] - at the bottom - “Sent by my mother - by my sister-in-law.” Who was 
apparently working there. Well, I didn’t think - well, Lynn saw it and oh god! She took 
it! You know this - Lynn said, “This is an authentic artifact.” But it really told us 
something about the period, I mean of the people that came here, if you’re working the 
shipyards. And what’s wrong with a salutation like “Listen Boss”? It may strike you 
funny, but really - 

AB: [Unintelligible] 

TN: Yeah. Just written with a pencil on like a kid’s tablet, and still she was conscientious. 

AB: How did you happen to get it? 

TN: Well, I was in the Personnel Department - 

AB: Oh, and so you - 

TN: -Iwas- 

AB: See, the thing about your story - just wanting to know what happened to them - 

TN: I don’t know whether Bell is still alive today - 

AB: - or did she come back to work? 

TN: Oh, she came back to work, sure! Oh, of course. Oh, of course she came back. And she 

was just a laborer - you know they had - blacks then, both women and males, they were 
laborers, clean-up crew, etcetera. But still, I thought this - 

AB: Yeah. That was wonderful. So - isn’t that nice? How we’ve gotten back to your 

original place of work just at the end of the tape - how do you like that? 

TN: Okay, fine. Good. [Recording breaks off] 

AB: This is the end of the tape of Tom Nicolopulos and the date is May 18 th , 1989. 

[End Tape V, Side 10 (B)] 

[End of Oral History] 
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